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A Library Renaissance in Idaho 


LEE ZIMMERMAN 


Following the regional conferenc- 
es on May 9, a new executive board 
assumed the responsibilities of of- 
fices for the current year. As we be- 
gin our year of stewardship, this is 
an opportune time to review the 
Association’s progress of the last 
decade and to envisage future prob- 
lems to be considered, tasks to be 
shouldered and goals to be attained. 
Obviously, much has been accom- 
plished in the last ten-year period 
but we cannot rest upon that rec- 
ord. We must prepare for the new 
challenges that await us and ac- 
complish even more in the immedi- 
ate years ahead. 


It should be obvious to all that 
between the years 1949 and 1959 an 
amazing library metamorphosis has 


Lee Zimmerman is librarian of the 
University of Idaho, and President of 
the Idaho State Library Association. 
We expect great things for the Asso- 
ciation under Lee’s dynamic leader- 
ship. We believe that this article is 
a good background for planning ISLA 
activities for the coming year. 


occurred in Idaho. This may be at- 
tributed to many interacting forces 
which, in combination, have so 
greatly influenced the course of 
events. In the space available here, 
it would be an obviously difficult 
task to outline in sequence all the 
underlying forces that impelled such 
far-reaching changes. It is not 
within the purview of this paper to 
list or appraise all of them for their 
respective contributions to library 
progress. Rather, the purpose will 
be to bring into focus some of the 
more significant developments and 
to indicate briefly their relative 
contributions. And, finally, atten- 
tion will be directed to some items 
of unfinished business or, to state 
it somewhat differently, to some 
areas in which the Association 
might advantageously concentrate 
its efforts during the next decade. 


A BACKWARD LOOK 
Leadership 


Idaho’s library problems of the 
last ten-year period required high- 
level planning and organization. 
The challenge called for dedication 
of purpose but, most of all, for 
vision, intelligent direction, and en- 
ergetic leadership. Fortunately, Ida- 
ho had living in the state some 
capable library leaders who were a 
positive influence on the library 
front. From year to year a small but 
continuous influx of new librarians 
came into the state. These individ- 
uals were inspired and hard-work- 
ing. They were anxious to be of 
service and were dedicated to the 
task of revitalizing and upgrading 
Idaho’s libraries. It never occurred 
to them that nothing could be done 
to improve library conditions in a 
state lacking the more fortuitous 
resources of other commonwealths. 
These librarians, both old and new, 
sparked a statewide library move- 
ment that led finally to a library 
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renaissance in Idaho. Undoubtedly, 
the foremost determinant in our 
statewide library progress was lead- 
ership. 


Beginning slowly at first, the 
movement took on increasing mo- 
mentum over the decade until it be- 
came a pervasive factor reaching 
out and down to the grass roots. In 
a basic sense, therefore, Idaho's 
library progress may be attributed 
primarily to the Association’s lead- 
ers. Their intelligent efforts and 
fine sense of direction have had, 
and will continue to have, a pro- 
found impact upon the subsequent 
course of library development in the 
state. 


Idaho Librarian 


Of considerable importance also 
was the reissuing of the defunct 
Idaho Librarian which came into 
existence in April, 1945 and folded 
in October, 1946, following publica- 
tion of its sixth number. Under the 
effective editorship of Eli Oboler, 
it reappeared in February, 1951 and 
has been issued quarterly since 
then. For brief periods after 1955, 
the editorship was assumed by Olive 
Bess and Theron Atkinson; but 
following the Sun Valley conference 
in 1958, editorial direction was 
turned over to Eugene Hart, State 
Librarian, who has continued the 
high standards of previous years. 


In retrospect, the republication of 
this journal appears to have been a 
necessary first step on the road to 
library improvement. It served not 
only as an effective communication 
medium but also as a catalytic 
agent that brought scattered and 
sometimes diverging library interests 
into closer liaison. It developed good 
will and understanding; focused at- 
tention on collective library needs; 
built good esprit de corps; unified 
the membership into a_ cohesive 
team and gave impetus to a long 
overdue library renaissance. It also 
contributed heavily towards increas- 
ing the Association’s membership, 
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which doubled over the decade. 
Without doubt, the Idaho Librarian 
is in large measure indirectly re- 
sponsible for the resurgent library 
interest and activities that have 
been so widely manifested in re- 
cent years. Without it and the ex- 
tensive influence it wielded, the As- 
sociation’s march to achievement 
would have been definitely circum- 
scribed. 


Library Development Committee 


The little-publicized meeting that 
took place at Olympia, Washington 
in May, 1950, had widespread im- 
plications for Idaho and the North- 
west. It will be recalled that repre- 
sentatives of the PNLA from Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia met with Dr. Rob- 
ert Leigh of Columbia University to 
consider and examine the library 
problem of the region. The writer 
was privileged to represent Idaho 
as a member of this informal com- 
mittee, which evolved later into 
the Library Development Commit- 
tee of the PNLA. This meeting was 
profoundly significant, and in an 
historic sense, will surely mark a 
turning point in the status of li- 
braries of the Pacific Northwest. 
We are all familiar with the Ford 
Foundation grant, the survey of 
northwest libraries under Dr. Mor- 
ton Kroll’s direction, and the im- 
pending publication of the findings 
to be published this fall. 


Marion Bingham’s article on the 
“Pacific Northwest Library Devel- 
opment Survey” in the April, 1959 
issue of the Idaho Librarian briefly 
summarizes the findings and con- 
clusions of the survey, which are 
intended to be a point of depar- 
ture for an attack on the library 
problems common to this region. 


However, we are not concerned 
here with this remarkable survey, 
but rather with the outcome for 
Idaho of that historic meeting in 
Olympia. Shortly thereafter, and 
some time before the PNLA survey 
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was undertaken, the Idaho Library 
Association appointed a library de- 
velopment committee which, under 
the chairmanship of Leonard 
Thorp, began a survey of library 
conditions and services in Idaho, 
collected geographic, population, ap- 
propriation, and tax data and fin- 
ally, proposed a state plan compris- 
ing six large library regions. This 
plan was the forerunner to and fur- 
nished the incentive for all the pro- 
gressive library legislation that 
Shortly followed. It broke new 
ground, charted a future course and 
provided the Association’s leaders 
with factual library data which 
while disheartening were, on the 
other hand, persuasive and convinc- 
ing when used to solicit legislative 
support. The work of this commit- 
tee and its continuance down to 
the present time has been a land- 
mark in Idaho's library progress. 


Remedial Legislation 


The evidence established by Ida- 
ho’s library development committee 
undoubtedly determined the legisla- 
tion that followed. We are all fa- 
miliar with the law passed at the 
1953 legislative sessions abolishing 
the old library commission compris- 
ing busy state officials and the cre- 
ation of a new state library board 
consisting of laymen appointed by 
the Governor. This was a milestone 
that marked off another forward 
step in Idaho’s library development 
and led directly to the rehabilitation 
of the state library. 


Marking still another milestone 
was the passage by the 1955 legisla- 
ture of the library district enabling 
act. This piece of library legislation 
was of transcendent importance 
and gave propulsive force to the li- 
brary movement. It provided the 
modus operandi for reducing book- 
less areas through larger units of 
service. Already nine district or 
county libraries have been formed 
within the state and many others 
are, or soon will be, taking the pre- 


liminary steps towards that end. 
No doubt the federal grants-in-aid 
to libraries facilitated the establish- 
ment of these district libraries and 
may continue to do so in the future. 
But, in the absence of the Idaho 
district enabling act, the Federal 
Library Service Act providing this 
aid would have had little if any 
meaning for Idaho. 


The State Library 


The transformation of the State 
Traveling Library from a static into 
a dynamic State Library has been 
one of the most encouraging events 
of the past decade. Prior to the 
legislation noted above, this agency 
was strictly a book loan center un- 
der lay direction. Following the 
passage of the law changing the 
State Library Board’s composition, 
it took a new lease on life. For the 
first time in its history, the 1957 
appropriation of $75,000 for opera- 
tion and maintenance was realistic 
and its 1959 grant, in the even larg- 
er amount of $125,000, was indeed 
a manifestation of legislative ap- 
proval of this much-needed agency. 

But even more significant is the 
professional leadership now avail- 
able at the State Library. Under the 
able direction of Eugene Hart, li- 
brarians, trustees, school adminis- 
trators, public officials and lay peo- 
ple have available for the first time 
professional advice, guidance, and 
direct assistance on all problems 
relating to library organization and 
management. The importance of 
this development to future library 
progress in the state cannot be over- 
estimated. The law that altered the 
constituency of state library board 
membership was another definite 
landmark in library progress. 


Microfilming of Idaho Newspapers 

This project sponsored by the 
State Association began in Febru- 
ary, 1950 and got under way im- 
mediately following the meeting in 
Boise of a few interested librarians. 
No special Association project has 
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gone as far and accomplished so 
much in so short a time. There 
was not a single newspaper in the 
state of Idaho on microfilm when 
this meeting was held. The older 
papers were rapidly deteriorating or, 
even worse, disintegrating, while 
others had completely disappeared 
or had been destroyed. 


Newspapers are invaluable’ to 
scholars and research workers since 
they contain the richest source ma- 
terial available. They reflect the 
mores and cultural patterns of the 
towns, counties, and regions of 
which they are a part. Once these 
papers disappear or are dstroyed, 
the history of the region or locality 
is forever lost to posterity. 


It was this conviction that im- 
pelled Idaho librarians to do some- 
thing about the matter; therefore, 
a committee was appointed and 
work on the project began. Over the 
ten-year period, the program has 
made encouraging gains and now, 
as of today, a total of thirty-eight 
Idaho newspaper files are on micro- 
film. Of this total, the University 
of Idaho Library has underwritten 
in whole or in part the microfilming 
cost of ten files. The cost of micro- 
filming the other twenty files was 
defrayed by the publishers. This 
has been a solid achievement and 
progress to date has exceeded ex- 
pectations, From the start the mi- 
crofilming project has paid big divi- 
dends and will continue to make 
larger gains in the future as more 
publishers become convinced of the 
need for permanent conservation 
of their files. 


By Way of Summary 

The foregoing comprise what seem 
to be, in this individual’s opinion, 
the outstanding achievements of 
the last ten years. There were oth- 
ers, of course, perhaps not so con- 
spicuously apparent, but in their 
own way contributive nevertheless, 
and also fruitful. For example, 
one need only mention the work 


of the Idaho Writers and Writing 
Project under the chairmanship of 
Maralyn Morton of Idaho State Col- 
lege. Its publication of Idaho Writ- 
ers is a worthy reference work of 
real distinction. Or, the “1953-54 
Report of the Special Committee on 
School Standards” and the later 
report, “Proposed Standards for El- 
ementary School Libraries in Ida- 
ho,” prepared under the chairman- 
ship of Maxine Slagowski, are other 
highlights of the period. The Com- 
mittee’s review of the problem and 
its proposals provide a good begin- 
ning for remedial legislation and, 
when implemented by the force of 
law, these standards should play a 
decisive role in upgrading library 
services in Idaho schools. 


The dynamic programs sponsored 
by the State Library out in the 
state have been a casual factor in 
producing better trustee and lay 
understanding of library needs, 
services, and problems. They have 
been particularly effective in devel- 
oping a sense of participation in 
the Association’s affairs. These fa- 
vorable trends derive from the 
numerous workshops, meetings, pro- 
motion programs, to mention only 
a few activities; that may be at- 
tributed to the fine leadership of 
Eugene Hart. The kind of lay in- 
terest that he is developing in Idaho 
has within itself the seeds of future 
progress; for, given a clear under- 
standing of library needs, the pub- 
lic can be counted upon to support 
legislation to resolve them. 


A FORWARD LOOK 


In the previous panel significant 
advances of the last decade were re- 
viewed. The membership has every 
reason to look back with pride upon 
the high-level attainments of those 
years; nevertheless, much remains 
to be done. This panel, therefore, 
will concern itself with some items 
of unfinished business or with those 
problems on which the Association 
might beneficially concentrate at- 
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tention in the next decade. Only 
those activities which, from this 
vantage point, seem most meaning- 
ful will be touched upon below. 
Others not noted may readily sug- 
gest themselves to the reader. They 
may deserve, in fact, equal recogni- 
tion, but their omission here may 
be not necessarily a matter of over- 
sight, but one of emphasis; and 
space prohibits a full inclusion. 


Library Development 


Of first importance is the need 
‘for continued concentration on li- 
brary development within the state. 
Implied in the term is development 
not only of public libraries but of 
school libraries, college libraries, of 
county or district libraries, and of 
the State Library. Also implied is 
more extensive library cooperation 
and coordination between libraries, 
expansion of trustee participation, 
establishment of library curricular 
programs, organization of statewide 
educational information or pub- 
licity programs. These stand out as 
pre-eminently deserving of further 
attention. 


As Miss Bingham has so correctly 
observed in her informative article 
noted above, librarians themselves 
must provide the intiative or the 
initial motivation for development 
within the state. It remains for us 
as an Association to engage in con- 
tinuous library planning; broaden 
available library resources and util- 
ize them in the public interest; de- 
crease bookless areas; coordinate ef- 
fort; identify goals; achieve econ- 
omy and efficiency in the adminis- 
tration of library services. This im- 
plies understanding and acceptance 
of these needs and a willingness on 
the part of librarians and library- 
minded people to strive towards 
their realization. At least these are 
the inferences to be drawn from the 
Library Development Committee’s 
report to be published shortly. This 
report should be viewed not as a 
casual blueprint but as a provoca- 


tive challenge for an authentic li- 
brary development program. 

Past library development com- 
mittees have done a magnificent 
job. This committee should be and 
will be continued and its main job, 
in cooperation with the State Li- 
brary, must be to point the way to 
an implementation, in Idaho, of the 
findings of the PNLA’s Library 
Development Committee. 


The State Library 


Of paramount importance to li- 
brary development in Idaho is the 
State Library. In the past few years 
the Legislature has dealt well with 
its library agency but, in the future, 
it must continue to recognize the 
library requirements of its citizenry 
and adequately provide for them. It 
will do this only as trustees, li- 
brarians, and citizens succeed in 
convincing its representatives that 
the recognition of public library 
needs is as justifiable and necessary 
as the needs for the public schools. 
Also, it should be made to under- 
stand and encouraged to support 
the basic function of the State Li- 
brary—to develop library services 
for all the people, especially for 
rural people. 


The aims and functions of the 
State Library are already too well- 
known and established to merit rep- 
etition in these columns. It need 
be observed only at this point that 
the State Library in Idaho will be 
expected in the next decade to take 
the initiative and to assume pri- 
mary leadership of public library 
development throughout the state. 
This is and has been traditionally 
the State Library’s main function. 

In a state such as Idaho, there is 
an unbelievable amount of public 
library development work to be 
done, especially in the smaller com- 
munities. Libraries and their gov- 
erning boards require assistance on 
every level of library management 
and operation. Public schools, pre- 
ponderately the smaller ones, lack 
libraries and books. People in most 
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rural sections of the state have ac- 
cess to no libraries and must ob- 
tain reading materials from the 
State Library in Boise or else pur- 
chase their own. There is no single 
field of library activity that inher- 
ently holds more challenge. 


Fortunately for Idaho, the State 
Library personnel is cognizant of 
these problems and is already em- 
barked on an ambitious program de- 
signed to resolve library inequities 
wherever they exist. As stated above, 
in only two years time nine coun- 
ties have approved and have or- 
ganized, or are organizing, district 
libraries. This is only a beginning. 
The future seems bright with prom- 
ise under the direction of an extra- 
ordinarily competent state library 
staff that understands so well the 
purpose and implication of library 
development for Idaho. 


One final Observation is in order: 
it must not be presumed that the 
State Library should be solely re- 
sponsible for development of public 
libraries. It can, should and will 
furnish the leadership and direc- 
tion, but the task itself is one to be 
shared jointly through the com- 
bined efforts and participation of 
every librarian, trustee, and library- 
minded citizen. 


Trustee and Citizen Participation 


Public library progress, more spe- 
cifically the eradication of bookless 
areas, is closely related to trustee 
and public interest in libraries. 


It is apparent that public library 
development springs not only from 
state library and state association 
activity but from citizen effort as 
well. In fact, legislation favorable 
to libraries presupposes citizen in- 
terest in the public library. Librari- 
ans as an organized group are not 
always successful in conviricing leg- 
islators of library needs, whereas 
organized citizen groups and trus- 
tees are so much more persuasive. 
From the legislative view point at 


any rate, they are not, like librar- 
ians, motivated by self interest but 
by the public interest. 


The enlargement of citizen inter- 
est and participation in the library 
development activities and _  pro- 
grams falls more directly within the 
province of the State Library, but 
all librarians everywhere in the 
state are responsible, too, for a li- 
brary-informed citizenry and for 
its continuing interest in library 
matters. By means of the radio, the 
platform, and the press, Idaho li- 
brarians can reach an ever-widen- 
ing public audience that, when it 
fully understands the public library 
and its usefulness to the Commun- 
ity, will rally to its support. Much 
remains for us to do in this highly 
necessary field of endeavor. 


School Libraries 


To those of us who are familiar 
with the standards prescribed for 
school libraries in other states, Ida- 
ho’s standards leave so very much 
to be desired. The same holds for 
state library aid to schools, It may 
be undesirable to draw invidious 
comparisons but it is a fact that 
Idaho’s school libraries and school 
library standards make a poor show- 
ing when measured in terms of 
those for other states. Nevertheless, 
our situation can be improved if 
there be will to action. Certainly 
our standards relating to required 
library education for school librar- 
ians could be stepped up. If the As- 
sociation is unable to make impres- 
sive advances over night, at least 
it can make smaller gains over a 
longer period of time. The job of 
improving school library standards 
and conditions is inherently a task 
for school librarians directly. The 
initiative and direction must come 
from this group and school officials 
who, working in close cooperation 
with the Association’s legislative 
committee, should ultimately ac- 
complish much by way of remedial 
legislation. 
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Library Education Courses 


Closely related to the improve- 
ment of school library standards is 
the pressing need for library educa- 
tion courses on higher and more ex- 
tensive curricular levels. Martha 
Guenther’s committee on library- 
school education has been hard at 
work on this subject for some time, 
and has served to call serious atten- 
tion to the problem, which had a 
prominent place on the agenda at 
Sun Valley last year. 


* In the opinion of this observer, 
library education and its bearing on 
library development in Idaho in the 
next decade is a matter of utmost 
significance. The Association must 
give it serious attention and strive 
to establish library-curricular pro- 
grams that tend to meet the reali- 
ties of library conditions in Idaho. 


College Libraries 


In line with tne PNLA Library 
Development Committee’s findings, 
the college libraries in the state 
must intensify their tacit agreement 
to coordinate their resources in the 
collective interest. Duplication, 
wherever possible, must be pre- 
vented. In the future more atten- 
tion should be given to expedients 
such as inter-library loans, increas- 
ed duplications of materials by 
photographic methods, and the com- 
pilation, publication, and dissemina- 
tion among them of bibliographic 
holdings. 


Cooperation of this kind would 
obviate unnecessary duplication of 
resources and could result in sav- 
ings for all. In fact, the University 
Library could serve in its way to 
support the smaller collections of 
the college libraries through inter- 
library loan and photographic re- 
production, 


Promotion, Publicity, and 
Public Relations 

Ours is a period in which the arts 
of the advertiser obtain. In the 
same way that the businessman uses 


advertising methods to sell mer- 
chandise or create the urge to buy, 
so must we, in our way, utilize and 
apply the successful techniques of 
advertising, publicity, and promo- 
tion. We must take our library mes- 
sage and our needs to the people 
in the state by every known medium 
of expression and do this not only 
prior to and during legislative ses- 
sions but also in the interim be- 
tween—continuously. Publicity, pro- 
motion, advertising, are sure and 
proven ways by which we can win 
public recognition, public endorse- 
ment and public funds for our de- 
serving cause. 


All library associations need be 
more publicity conscious and should 
strive to interest members who, 
possessing innate publicity attri- 
butes, will be willing to serve on 
committees concerned with library 
promotion and public relations. 

Pamphlets, leaflets, brochures, 
tear sheets, manuals, can be easily 
prepared, mimeographed or printed, 
on every phase of library activity in 
Idaho and be distributed widely 
ove: the state. Public library statis- 
tics, establishment of district li- 
braries, people with and without 
library service, to mention only a 
few, illustrate subjects that might 
be publicized benificially. Statewide 
radio programs are also needed. 


The State Library, because of its 
function and facilities, is in a stra- 
tegic position to advance a state- 
wide publicity program on library 
inadequacies and library needs; but, 
on the other hand, the Association 
should not shirk its own respons- 
ibilies. A permanent standing com- 
mittee on library promotion, pub- 
licity, and public relations can 
achieve 2 great deal. No other Asso- 
ciation activity promises so much. 
It can be a tremendous force and 
can take the Association very far 
along the path to progress in the 
next decade. 

In the ALA Bulletin for August, 
1938, Mr. J. Erle Grinnell wrote an 
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extraordinary article on the subject 
“Where to Start,” in which he ob- 
served that: 


“The pressure of modern com- 
munity life, the demands on time 
and on money are so varied that 
even the school and the library 
which we have always thought 
were so dear to all the people that 
they needed no voice, now must 
find voices, many and persuasive, 
to convince the public that they 
are serving faithfully and that 
they merit the support they ask. 
We must face the realization that 
opposition to increasing taxes will 
grow more determined and that 
every public service will be chal- 
lenged .. . The schooi and the li- 
brary, meeting changing com- 
munity needs and expanding their 
usefulness, must be realistic. We 
who are charged with their des- 
tinies must know that whereas a 
few years ago publicity was a good 
policy, now our very existence 
depends upon it. Neglect it and 
we pay a heavy price.” 


Who is there to deny that in these 
times of an inflated dollar, these re- 
marks are even more apropos now 
than they were in the depression 
years. Certainly his observations 
deserve serious thought. 


Miscellaneous 

In passing, a few other projects or 
objectives, if you will, occur to this 
member. If not relatively of the 
same importance, they command at- 
tention and deserve consideration. 


One is the preparation of his- 
tories of all the public libraries in 
the state before too many of Idaho’s 
older public librarians pass on. Some 
are already gone and with them, 
perhaps, much of the intimate li- 
brary history they knew and lived so 
well. It is not too late, however, for 
there are others who, like Arthur 
DeVolder, are in a position to write 
such a history. Mr. DeVolder did a 
splendid job in preparing a history 
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of the Twin Falls Public Library. 
Others could well emulate his ef- 
forts. 


Another is the further identifica- 


tion, location, and ownership, if 
possible, of old newspaper files that 
may be stored in family garrets, in 
newspaper plants or other out-of- 
the-way places. The Newspaper 
Microfilming Committee has to date 
identified a total of 767 newspapers 
which were, at one time or another, 
published in Idaho. In the opinion 
of the Committee, there are a 
number of others. Every librarian 
in every community might well 
make this an individual project, and 
seek to locate additional newspapers 
that were published formerly, par- 
ticularly in the early years of the 
state’s history. 


And still another is the indexing 
of the Idaho Librarian for quick ref- 
erence to articles, previous state 
conferences, district meetings, per- 
sonnel, as well as many other items. 
There is a real need for an index 
and this need will continue to grow 
in the future. 


Conclusion 


By way of summation, it must be 
observed that there are still other 
fields of library activity in which 
the Association can profitably labor; 
other projects that merit thought 
and attention. The ones noted above 
seem to be of pre-eminence—at this 
particular time. They are intended 
to be suggestive, not final. How- 
ever, of most importance in our ef- 
fort to reach future goals is the will 
to achieve, to undertake the hard 
work which realization of the goals 
imposes. These are hard facts that 
the Association must face. It has 
successfully faced and accepted 
them in the past. There is every 
reason to believe that the Idaho 
State Library Association can and 
will face up to, and successfully re- 
solve, its future problems too. 

IL 
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The Use of Tapestries in the Library 


Hester W. DEVENPORT 


Some time ago I attended a li- 
brary workshop in a _ neighboring 
state. Of the many innovations and 
useful techniques that were pre- 
sented the one that was ice cream 
and cake to me was a demonstration 
using drapery materials as “tapes- 
tries” in the library. Inspiration, 
like gold, is where one finds it. We 
were electrified by what we saw and 
heard 

I was a doubting Thomas when I 
thought of transferring the idea 
into my own school library. The 
demonstration in the workshop 
opened up new vistas and caused 
my imagination to run riot for a 
while. What a challenge! but it was 
so revolutionary and daring. Daring 
because the idea was new, brand 
new, to me. Challenging because it 
presented opportunities for  in- 
dulging in a bit of creativity, of 


Hester Davenport is librarian of 
the Bonneville High School, Idaho 
Falls. Her unique library displays 
have drawn so much favorable com- 
ment she has been asked to prepare 
this article to describe them. 


trying one’s wings, of putting a 
touch of originality into a somewhat 
prosaic reading room. I accepted 
the challenge. I couldn’t resist. 


I found a wide variety of fabrics 
to choose from in the drapery and 
piece-goods departments of stores. 
Remnant tables were not overlook- 
ed. The day I made my first pur- 
chase I discovered that my problem 
was not “Where can I find suitable 
material?” but rather, “Which one 
should I select?” Such an array 
there was, spread out on the coun- 
ters and over the racks, Animals, 
fishes, flowers, butterflies, designs 
in geometric, modern, or classic 
motif, a hunting scene, a country 
fair—the variety was inexhaustible. 
I even located material of a geo- 
graphical conglomeration—a world 
globe, compass and map set on a 
brown ocean. Perfect for display- 
ing travel books and magazines. 


Another clever pattern I pur- 
chased was a plain black cotton, 
highlighted with brightly colored 
pussy cats wearing long whiskers, 
and with calico ribbons around their 
necks, huge bows tied in front. In 
white plastic lettering we spelled 
out, “Read about the Wonders of 
the Animal Kingdom” across the 
fabric. The younger students began 
asking for “those books.” We sup- 
plied them with Zim’s Science 
Series, including Hamsters, Rabbits, 
Elephants, Whales, and Parakeets. 
The boys devoured them all. 


But the pattern that topped them 
all was a Mickey Mouse riding a 
rocket toward the stars. I was du- 
bious about this one, fearing the 
students might think it too juvenile. 
It proved to be one of the most 
popular of our displays. Even a 
teacher commented favorably about 
it. Our student artist in the library 
created a rocket for us from papier- 
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mache, and painted it. We used it 
as a part of the display. Against 
this background we featured our 


newest books on rockets, space 
travel, and astronomy. The total ef- 
fect was most gratifying. 

Almost any yard goods can be 
used—cotton, rayon, corduroy, silk, 
velveteen. It can be plain or figured, 
a solid background, or an intricate 
design. Material with a detailed pat- 
tern may be complete within itself. 
Nothing else is necessary in the 
display—not even a book jacket. If 
a plain, solid color is used, then 
more things can be combined with 
it, such as book jackets, paper cut- 
outs, and pictures. On a solid color 
metallic or crepe paper is very strik- 
ing. Gold lettering on a deep rose, 
or silver on blue are examples. We 
used silver lettering on deep blue 
rayon crepe last year, during Na- 
tional Library Week. The words, 
“Wake up and Read,” were cut out 
of silver crepe paper, as was also 
the eagle emblem. These were 
pinned to the blue rayon crepe. We 
hung the display in a_ strategic 
place. We removed several book 
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shelves and placed the display in 
the center wall of the book section. 
We were delighted with the effect. 

Two yards of a single piece of 
goods should be ample, depending 
on how it will be used. A very large 
bulletin board naturally takes more 
material than a smaller one. Two 
yards of any one pattern normally 
should do the trick. 


Different fabrics can be combined 
—cotton with lace, corduroy with 
denim, silk with velveteen. The book 
jackets and lettering can look very 
attractive against such a_ back- 
ground, yet give the feeling of sim- 
plicity. I saw such a combination ef- 
fectively demonstrated in a Junior 
High School Library in California. 
On a corner bulletin board a light- 
colored cotton print combined with 
an etching of lace. These, with the 
caption, “Girl Bait,” and a single 
book jacket achieved the desired ef- 


fect. The companion display in an- 
other corner proclaimed “Boy Bait.” 
This time brown corduroy was used 
with a strip of denim. Both ran 
diagonally across the board. It 
caught the eye and the imagination 
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as soon as one entered the room. 


What about substituting other 
material for cloth? For example, 
‘wall paper patterns? Certainly they 
can be used. Some beautiful de- 
signs in wall paper would give punch 
to the bulletin board message. Other 
media may suggest themselves. 
However, certain materials by their 
very nature are limited in their 
versatility. Wall paper is flat and 
stiff. Cloth material is soft and pli- 
able and three-dimensional, and 
can be draped and arranged in 
countless ways. A combination of 
both would be an interesting ex- 
periment. Why not? 


Nor do all the desired fabrics have 
to come from a store. Old window 
drapes from home, lace curtains, 
couch and table covers, bed spreads 
are ideal for tapestry uses, 


We have all seen the attractive 
and eye-catching displays in drap- 
ery departments of large stores. I 
have also seen some dramatic ef- 
fects achieved in a theatre. Rich 
folds of red satin were draped over 
one corner of a large easel, an- 
nouncing the opening of a new play. 


The impact was terrific. These same 
ideas could be adapted to the pur- 
poses of a library reading room. 
Cloth can be draped in graceful 
folds just as easily over the back of 
a library chair or a corner of a 
table, down a panel of shelving, or 
on a bulletin board, as it can in a 
display window of a furniture store 
or the foyer of a theatre. 


One of the requisites for a suc- 
cessful display program is to enlist 
the help of a talented art student. 
At least one student with some ar- 
tistic ability should be persuaded 
to register in the fall for library 
science. I have discovered that in 
some library activities a student can 
do a better job than the librarian 
herself. Arranging the displays is 
one of these. If the student has ar- 
tistic ability the librarian can dele- 
gate this responsibility to her with- 
out any misgiving. We have had 
singular success with our own art 
student the past winter. She grad- 
uated this spring. She became so 
fascinated with her creative work in 
the library she plans to major in 
library science in college. 


Inspiration can come from unex- 
pected places and sources, Inspira- 
tion is where one finds it. Why 
not experiment with “tapestries?” 
You might be surprised with the 
results. You might be pleasantly 
surprised. 


I will weave a tapestry of stars, 
Then build a sky stairs 

For your dreams, of books, 
And make them all come true. 
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Like A Tree 
That Has Borne Blossoms 


Corrin HICKEY 


It is a very satisfying thought to 
know that something which is of 
importance to you has been of im- 
portance to people throughout all 
of recorded history. Libraries are 
important to us today, and there 
are records of them being important 
as early as the seventh century B.C. 
True, those libraries were of stone 
tablets but they were written rec- 
ords of the culture of the times, 
poetry, liturgy, magic, commercial 
and astronomical charts. Following 
the stone tablets there were the 
great scroll libraries written upon 
papyrus and parchment. These li- 
brary buildings were built to face 
the east so that they would gain the 
most benefit from the sun for 


Dorothy Coffin Hickey is librarian 
of the Idaho Falls Public ey and 
provides strong leadership in librar- 
ianship in the eastern section of Ida- 
ho. She is the author of two books. 
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dampness would destroy papyrus 
and parchment. It was in the first 
century A.D. that the great Roman, 
Seneca, complained that the prince- 
ly libraries were so large their own- 
ers couldn’t read their indexes in a 
lifetime, let alone their contents. 
The invention of the printing press 
gave tremendous impetus to li- 
braries everywhere, however, they 
were largely for the monasteries and 
the owners of princely estates. It 
has been only in modern times that 
the public library, seeking to make 
knowledge available to all who want 
it, has come into being, The Amer- 
ican Library Association states this 
concept ‘“‘To make books and ideas 
vital working forces in educational, 
social and cultural American life, 
easily available to all.” 


Since our country has become 
the first among nations of the free 
world we have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility to act with skill and 
wisdom in both national and inter- 
national affairs, and we can do this 
only if we have an informed citi- 
zenry. In this picture the public li- 
brary is the most readily accessible 
of all agencies. It is not bound by 
the immediacy of spot news as are 
press, radio and television nor with 
the restrictions which face special 
organizations which have long es- 
tablished limitations to follow, such 
as church and school. Therefore it 
is the responsibility of the library 
that its doors be open to all and 
that there be no stumbling block 
between those who enter its doors 
and its store of knowledge. Truly, 
libraries are of great importance 
today. 

Let us see how Idaho libraries are 
furthering these ideals. In reply to 
a questionnaire sent to all public 
libraries in the State, a most grati- 
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fying response came in. From those 
replies the following facts have been 
assembled. Almost without excep- 
tion our libraries were started by a 
dedicated woman leading her par- 
ticular club or organization into ac- 
tion to establish a library. Immedi- 
ate purposes have differed from 
the Idaho Falls Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, who, in 1884 
opened a library of donated books 
in a private home “to keep the boys 
out of the pool halls,” to Mrs. Mad- 
sen, of Shelley, who gave some four 


“hundreds books from her family 


library because she wanted “to share 
good reading” with her community. 
Or Mr. and Mrs. Warren H. Barnes, 
of Twin Falls, both graduates of 
eastern colleges, who felt their town 
should have a library and aside 
from donated books gained the co- 
operation of the local baker to use 
their Boston baked bean recipe and 
to give the library fund all profits 
from the bean sales. At New Ply- 
mouth the women wanted a library 
for their town, so they not only 
solicited book donations locally but 
wrote friends in the east who re- 
sponded with several large boxes 
of books with which to start their 
library. It was here that the library 
was in a room in the fire-house 
which was on unpaved streets. The 
school children were ailowed to 
come for books during their fifteen 
minute recess period “. . . the chil- 
dren came running like a herd of 
stampeding cattle . .. during the 
rainy seasons spring and fall, I 
would have to use a scoop shovel to 
clean the thick layer of mud from 
the floor.” 


From Challis we hear “Our only 
assets were ambition and the ur- 
gent need of a library in our town— 
the story of our splendid library 
reads like many other pioneer ex- 
periences.” How this theme runs 
true in all our Idaho library his- 
tories: a need,a dream, the pioneer- 
ing spirit, accomplishment—a dream 
come true! 
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The most recent example of out- 
standing accomplishment by a group 
of determined, community minded 
women who believe that an inform- 
ed public is an intelligent one, and 
who were willing to pool their tal- 
ents and give of themselves without 
reserve to accomplish their aim of 
a public library in their community 
is the Ketchum library of over 9,000 
volumes and “a treasury in good 
condition.” Their idea took positive 
form in 1955, their projects ranged 
from seeking donations of books, 
paid memberships, entertainments 
of various kinds, newspaper pub- 
licity, to their most lucrative con- 
tinuing fund raiser, the “Gold 
Mine” thrift shop to which all 
merchandise is donated, all help 
volunteer, the entire community 
contributes, and best of all it brings 
interest and support from many vis- 
itors to the Valley. Incidents con- 
nected with the operation of the 
shop are often entertaining. A do- 
nation had been received from 
Norma Shearer, sometime later she 
visited the shop and saw a knitting 
bag she wanted, only to be told 
it was one of her own donations. 
She re-purchased the bag, enjoying 
the incident as much as anyone. 


To read of the ways and means 
used both to popularize their sup- 
port and their use during the begin- 
nings of our libraries is like reading 
a manual on public relations and 
an encyclopedia of fund raising, al- 
though it is much more interesting 
for we know the people and the 
places where the methods were used. 


At Caldwell the first winter, sage 
brush was used to heat the library 
“because coal was too expensive”— 
today that library is supported by 
a three-mill tax levy and there are 
some 28,000 volumes in the library. 
Then there was the library where 
the members wished to interest boys 
in reading, so they “advertised in 
the local paper that each boy using 
the library on Saturday could have 
all the pie he could eat.” The women 
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baked the pies, the boys came and 
ate them and following “Pie Day” 
they continued to use the library. 
The girls were already using the 
library so no bonus was needed to 
get them started. There have been 
costume balls, silver teas, tag days, 
wheelbarrow, baby-buggy and pony- 
car collections of donated books, 
hot-dog sales at fairs and various 
athletic contests, rummage and auc- 
tion sales, banquets, home talent 
shows, lectures, book reviews, a 
druggist who gave one Saturday a 
month’s soda fountain profits to 
the library, beverage sales, maga- 
zine subscription commissions, par- 
ties, socials and house-to-house can- 
vasses, food sales at carnivals, stores 
and fairs, membership drives with 
fees from twenty-five cents to ten 
donated books per membership. The 
most ambitious membership sched- 
ule comes from Ketchum. It is also 
one of the most successful: 


Contributing membership, $10.00; 
Volunteer membership, 20 hours vol- 
unteer service; Honorary member- 
ship, to an individual for outstand- 
ing service to the library; Founding 
and life membership, $100.00; Junior 
contributing membership, $1.00 
(ages 10-18); Junior volunteer mem- 
bership, 5 hours volunteer service; 
Pre-Junior membership, $1.00 (ages 
under 10 years). 


Original locations for our libraries 
were many and varied. A few were 
kept in private homes, a large per- 
centage were shelf space in grocery, 
drug and jewelry stores, hotels and 
restaurants, beauty parlors, photo- 
graph galleries, all of these with 
little or no charge. A number were 
given space in jails and fire-houses, 
usually separate rooms where heat 
and light were furnished by the 
sponsoring group. 


We also have many given space 
in the county court-house, city hall 
or the public schools. Banks and 
churches also gave them space. Us- 
ually there was a very nominal 
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rental, if any, charged. Heat usually 
had to be provided where the li- 
brary was housed in a separate room 
or rooms. At Moscow they “paid 
$8.00 a month rent, bought a $15.00 
stove, a half ton of coal, a 15¢ 
shovel” and had 150 books in their 
library. Today their collection is 
over 26,500 volumes. More often 
than not it was the volunteers who 
kept the collection in order, did the 
janitorial work, did any cleaning 
and repairing that was necessary to 
make the space usable as a library. 


Husbands were brought into the 
project to build shelves, oftentimes 
from orange crates, to paint and 
for general repairs, more often than 
not donating both time and mater- 
ials. The ingenious use of substitute 
materials on hand, for standard li- 
brary equipment makes us smile, 
but the smile is prompted by that 
inner feeling which the little Es- 
kimo girl expressed to Sally Car- 
righar over her surprise birthday 
cake: “J was very surprised. I didn’t 
know how to thank her, so I just 
smile, When I smile I thought I say 
thank you to her.” It was at Rath- 
drum where they had just one hun- 
dred dollars with which to purchase 
books for the year that they “used 
a long corset box with card divi- 
sions” for their catalog. 


Idaho is unique in many ways, for 
our beautiful state is really the 
meeting place of the pioneering and 
the highly developed industrial com- 
munity. We have our atomic site as 
well as our mountains and deserts, 
our farms and our ranches. It is 
not easy to have all of the advan- 
tages common to closely settled ar- 
eas, but certainly this survey has 
snown what generous and determin- 
ed leadership of a few people, who 
gain the co-operation of the many, 
can do with modest resources. A 
leader in the professional library 
field, Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, 
Librarian at University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, has this to say: 


Continued on page twenty-one 
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The Libraries of Idaho: 
A 10-Year Persona! Report 


Ext M. OBoLer 


Not too many people, nowadays, 
read Finley Peter Dunne’s “Mr. 
Dooley” sketches, but some of you 
may recall Mr. Dooley’s wry com- 
ment on Theodore Roosevelt’s his- 
tory of the Rough Riders. After a 
rather destructive analysis of the 
work, Mr. Dooley concluded, most 
recommending 
that “If I was him I'd call the book 
‘Alone in Cubia’.” 


This brief report will, I hope, not 
justify the subtitle, “Alone in Ida- 
ho,” even though it will be subjec- 
tive and personal: subjective, be- 
cause I think the facts alone—al- 
though they are impressive enough 
—about Idaho library progress since 
1949 will not serve to convey to 
you the spirit which resulted in the 
facts, and personal, because, willy- 
nilly, I seem to have gotten involved 
in a good deal of what has happen- 
ed to Idaho libraries and librarians 
in the past decade. 


When I arrived in Pocatello in 
July, 1949, I found plenty to do in 
my own backyard, what with the 
urgent necessity for finding room 
for the thousands of books that 
were overflowing the limited space 
on the second and third floors of 
Frazier Hall on the ISC campus. 
The college library had been lo- 
cated there since 1924, and there 
were nearly 30,000 volumes in a 
space just about adequate for 10,000. 
I had been hired expressly for the 
purpose of planning a new library 
building, which was to be requested 
of the Idaho legislature in 1951. 
With these two tasks to be done— 


Eli Oboler is the librarian of Idaho 
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PNLA QUARTERLY. This article 
was given as a luncheon talk at the 
ISLA Southeastern District Meeting 
at Idaho Falls, May 9, 1959 
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and done quickly—it was 1950 be- 
fore I was really able to lift my 
head and look about me at the gen- 
eral Idaho library scene. 


Of course, as a college librarian 
I had been troubled by the fact that 
the students coming to Idaho State 
College rarely showed any pro- 
ficiency in the use of the library. 
For most of them, even our crowd- 
ed old library space was far, far 
more than they had ever seen in 
their home localities, whether in 
public or school libraries. In fact, I 
found to my amazement—coming as 
I did from the rather well-equipped 
libraries of Illinois—that a great 
many of the students had never 
seen a true public or school library, 
since there were none in their com- 
munities. 


When I began to look about me 
for the causes of these circumstanc- 
es, what I saw was, to say the least, 
not encouraging. At the state level 
there was a most inadequately sup- 
ported Traveling Library, strug- 
gling to fulfill an antiquated func- 
tion which had not changed since 
1901—to circulate books directly to 
communities and _ individuals 
throughout the state. In 1949 Idaho, 
for all practical purposes, had no 
state library, in the sense of what 
is generally considered to be a state 
library throughout this country. 


And, sad to relate, even the func- 
tion of supplying books by mail to 
the people “living upon the frontiers 
and in the isolated communities of 
the state,” as commented on, by 
Secretary of State Cy Price in the 
1947-48 biennial report of the Idaho 
State Library Commission, was be- 
ing handled on a minimal basis. 
The total 1947-48 budget—for two 
full years—was $18,870, and of this 
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just $1,650 was available for books 
and periodicals. Even at 1948 prices, 
how many books and periodicals 
could be purchased on less than 
$900 per year. And this, mind you, 
to take care of the reading needs 
of any Idahoan who wanted books 
by mail. 


All this is said with sympathy and 
understanding, I hope, because Mar- 
garet Roberts, who was head of the 
Idaho Traveling Library for 35 years 
and who was acting in that capacity 
when I came to Idaho, did the best 
she could under the circumstances. 
What was lacking was both profes- 
sional and state-wide layman sup- 
port for library improvement at the 
state level. 


To continue what I am afraid is 
beginning to look like a pretty dole- 
ful picture, when I went from the 
state level to individual library situ- 
ations, I found that there were very 
few adequately supported, staffed, 
or equipped public or school libraries 
anywhere in our state. Outside of a 
few of our bigger cities (and not in 
all of them, by any means!) the 
public and school libraries, where 
they existed at ali, offered only the 
barest beginnings of adequate li- 
brary service. 


Well, enough of gloom. I was cer- 
tainly not the only Idaho librarian 
who felt something had to be done 
to put Idaho libraries of all types 
on the upward path. In November, 
1950, on Armistice Day—if that has 
any particular significance in this 
particular connection — several of 
the leaders in our profession, espe- 
cially Idaho Falls’ own Marion Orr, 
who for so many years was a beacon 
light and inspiration to other Idaho 
librarians, sponsored a meeting of 
the Idaho State Library Association 
in Boise. This was quite an achieve- 
ment, since the Association had not 
met for several years, there had 
been no publication issued by the 
organization, and, what was perhaps 
the biggest difficulty, there was no 
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paid membership. Even 
though a number of the faithful 
had sent in checks for their 1949 
dues to the then president (there 
was no treasurer), the checks had 
never been cashed! 


actual 


The ten people who met in a 
small room in the Hotel Boise to 
elect officers for an association 
which was just about defunct may 
have actually had no constitutional 
right to do so, since there was no 
official record of their payment of 
dues. But questions of constitution- 
ality or parliamentary procedure 
were not bothering these few devot- 
ed and interested people, who were 
determined to get ISLA back on its 
feet, and through the Association 
to begin the necessary work toward 
state-wide library improvement. 


At this meeting Marion Bingham, 
Boise Public Librarian, was elected 
secretary-treasurer, and the man 
who now addresses you, who was 
certainly a Johnny-come-lately to 
Idaho and to Idaho problems, was 
chosen president. I believe I have 
never, before or since, been so com- 
pletely flabbergasted as when I re- 
ceived a wire from Martha Guen- 
ther, then and now my assistant 
librarian, who had gone to Boise, so 
far as I knew, on AAUW business, 
notifying me of my election to the 
presidency of an organization which 
I had not as yet joined. I accepted 
the post, little knowing that this 
was to be only the beginning of 
what has proved to be a continuous 
and difficult and pleasant and re- 
warding and exacting and thankless 
and appreciated—oh, put in all the 
contradictory adjectives you know 
that indicate a slightly schizophre- 
nic situation! relationship with 
the associated librarians of this 
state. 


There was a great deal of work 
to do in getting ISLA rejuvenated 
and fortunately, many willing minds 
and hands to help, Marion Bingham 
was far more than a strong right 
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hand, and Marion Orr, who was 
within telephoning and driving dis- 
tance, never failed with good and 
useful counsel. The legislative ses- 
sion of 1951 began only a few short 
weeks after I took office. 


Despite arduous labors by all who 
could help and particulariy by Miss 
Bingham, who was, in more ways 
than one, on the spot in Boise, the 
two bills backed by the Association 
died in committee. Upon self- 
analysis, we saw that they had fail- 
-ed for lack of sufficient preparation 
and sufficient state-wide backing. 
The preparation was simply a mat- 
ter of planning and lead-time; the 
backing was to be gotten only by 
work at the grass roots with library 
patrons, trustees, and—we may as 
well face it!—with the librarians 
themselves to convince them, by 
example and precept, of the im- 
portance of strengthening the state 
library and beginning to get our 
libraries on the kind of basis that 
would come somewhere close to 
meeting national standards. This, I 
assure you, was far from an easy 
task. 


Idaho has needs in many direc- 
tions, and the state treasury is not 
infinitely expandable. The legislat- 
ors are a group of men and women 
who know the value of a dollar and 
take a lot of convincing before they 
permit a dollar’s use for a new pur- 
pose. But by 1953, when the next 
legislature came into being, ISLA 
had a paid membership of well over 
a hundred, and our Association was 
a force to be reckoned with. We had 
had several conferences, had found 
out who among our members were 
willing and able to help in commit- 
tee work, and in general, were a 
young but squalling group not likely 
to be put off from achieving our 
aims. 


Let me digress from this chron- 
ological recital to tell you that, in 
order to remind myself of what has 
happened during the busy ten years, 
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I have looked over “Idaho Librar- 
ian” back files for that period 
and found one particular item I 
contributed which I think deserves 
some mention at this point. In Oc- 
tober, 1952, in a special “Public 
Library” issue, dedicated to Miss 
Jessie Fraser, Twin Falls Public Li- 
brarian for over 35 years, there was 
a rather interesting and I believed 
at the time daring editorial cartoon 
or drawing. It was entitled “One 
Step at a Time—or, Are You Pa- 
tient?” Above this caption appeared 
a chart entitled “Idaho Library 
Progress: a Dream-Schedule.” Ac- 
cording to this “dream-schedule,” 
in 1953 we hoped for a state library 
(instead of a traveling library) with 
an appointive commission. For 1955 
I predicted the use of bookmobiles 
and other extension methods. My 
guess for 1957 was that we would 
have regional or county libraries by 
then. My crystal ball told me that 
1959 would bring state aid to school 
libraries in Idaho. By 1961 I hoped 
to have “full-fledged state library 
set-up with a professional librarian 
at the head, providing leadership 
and service state-wide.” 


I am very proud to be able to say 
today, May 9, 1959, that everything 
on this “dream-schedule,” with the 
exception of the regional libraries, 
is now a reality to some extent. I 
certainly do not wish to imply in 
any way—to reiterate a point which 
I have tried to make throughout 
this hurried survey of the recent 
past—that this was done single- 
handed. Many, many persons and 
groups contributed to the past ten 
years of progress. In addition, I 
suppose that there is something in 
the times that more or less forces 
things to happen. Yet I do feel 
rather proud of my pre-vision, which 
seemed like “pie in the sky” to 
many in Idaho, back in October, 
1952, 


If there are any among you who 
are somewhat unhappy about the 
indubitable facts of life about the 


current Idaho library situation, 
which indicate that we are still 46th 
of the 48 states (not including Alas- 
ka and Hawaii) in terms of per 
capita expenditure for public li- 
brary service and that we still have 
more than half of our population 
without direct library service of any 
kind and about 70 per cent with 
only inadequate library service, just 
look back at 1949 when any graph 
of our library trends would have 
been headed downward instead of 
upward, as it does now. We are on 
the way up. Since 1957 we have 
had a top-quality professional li- 
brarian at the head of the State Li- 
brary; since 1955 we have had not 
only the right to create but actually 
have created library districts, and 
since 1953 we have had a responsible 
and responsive State Library Board 
which has been statesmanlike and 
cooperative. The Idaho State Li- 
brary was paid the supreme tribute 
by the 1959 legislature of being the 
only state institution which got ev- 
ery penny for which it asked for 
the biennium. True, the legislators 
were aware that, for all practical 
purposes, the more that was appro- 
priated, the more that would be 
added from grants coming from the 
Federal Library Services Act, but 
to have gone up to a $125,000 budget 
in the few short years from the 
$18,870 budget of 1947-48 is certainly 
concrete proof of how far and fast 
Idaho library service—at least at 
the state level—is going. This is not 
in any way to deprecate the prog- 
ress made at the local level. 

The 1947-48 biennial report of the 
Idaho State Library Commission 
shows, for example, that Idaho Falls 
had a budget of $11,266.43 then. 
Last year its expenditures were $48,- 
513.99. Blackfoot in 1948 had $6,- 
231.88. In 1958 it had $9,891.00. The 
giant among Idaho public libraries, 
Boise, in 1947-48 had $42,197.00, 
while ten years later its expendi- 
tures were $74,858.86. My own li- 
brary, in 1949-50, had about $37,000 
to spend. We will have almost 


$120,000 to spend for 1959-60. Even 
with the changing value of the dol- 
lar, these figures reflect an in- 
creasing awareness on the part of 
Idaho’s population of the need for 
strong support for libraries of every 
type. 

Perhaps the weakest of all our 
libraries are those in the public 
schools. If I may be prophetic once 
more—since I was so successful in 
1952! — may I venture to predict 
that here is where Idaho library 
service will make its greatest prog- 
ress during the next decade. I shall 
not name a day or a month or a 
year when this will happen, but 
that it must happen I feel sure. Our 
people are very education-conscious, 
and individuals and groups through- 
out the state are becoming more 
and more aware of the criminal 
neglect which has shoved aside our 
school libraries, while providing 
funds for various “fringe benefits,” 
if you please, of education. Some 
time within the next few years our 
taxpayers will begin to insist that 
not the gymnasium but the library 
must be the first consideration in 
planning our public schools. The 
old classic formula of ‘“‘mens sana in 
corpore sano” was never meant to 
be mistranslated as “an inadequate- 
ly nurtured mind in an overdevel- 
oped body!” 


I see that my time is growing 
short, and I have a great many 
things yet to talk about to you. Per- 
haps it might suffice, for now, if I 
merely list some of the outstanding 
achievements of our Association 
and of Idaho libraries and librarians 
within the past decade, as I see 
them. In the first place, the Idaho 
State Library Association became a 
chapter of the American Library 
Association. Then, one of our bien- 
nial conferences was honored by 
being the topic of a very favorably 
written article in the June 26, 1954 
“Saturday Review.” Such _ distin- 
guished visitors as Janice Kee, Les- 
ley Heathcote, Maryan Reynolds, 
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Gretchen Schenk, and Carol Trim- 
ble have visited us and benefited 
us with their knowledge. There has 
been national recognition of the 
high quality of new library build- 
ings at the University of Idaho and 
Idaho State College. First Leonard 
Thorp and a committee, then Arth- 
ur DeVolder and a committee work- 
ed at regional plans for Idaho. The 
Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion, of which Idaho librarians have 
been members since its founding in 
1909, elected its first president from 
that state and later made that same 
individual, your present speaker, ed- 
itor of the PNLA Quarterly. Various 
new public libraries have been built 
during the decade, and perhaps the 
ones at Rupert, Grace and Ketchum 
deserve special mention in this re- 
gard. 


Perhaps some attention should be 
paid to the fact that in all these 
years, despite the uneasy climate for 
opinion throughout the rest of 
America, The Idaho State Library 
Association has never had to form 
an Intellectual Freedom Committee. 
We have not had, nor does it seem 
likely that we will have, any neces- 
sity for fighting off self-appointed 


censors and well-meaning but extra- 
legal vigilante groups out after the 
“Freedom to Read.” 


I see that I cannot possibly give 
you more than just a flavoring of 
what has occurred in the past. 
Certainly apologies are due to all 
the librarians, trustees, and the 
many, many others whose specific 
help to Idaho libraries since 1949 
have not been singled out. But let 
me say, without any attempt at dra- 
matic license, that we are truly only 
at the beginning of the beginning of 
library service in Idaho. We know 
we have a long way to go. With the 
help of all those sincerely concerned 
with getting books and people to- 
gether in our comparatively young 
but steadily improving state, we 
shall yet see Idaho at the forefront 
of the library movement on every 
level—school, public, special, and 
college. All we need is patience, for- 
titude, and more of the spirit that 
has brought us so far these past ten 
years. 


May I end by asking you to ask 
me back in 1969. I think there’ll be 
another Idaho library story — and 
even a prouder one!—to tell you 
then. 


LIKE A TREE 
Continued from page sixteen 
“Books are basic, and people are 


good, and to work with them both is 
the best of all lives.” He expressed 


for all of us why we must have li- 


IL 
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braries and why they will continue 
to grow. 

We can liken our Idaho libraries 
to the tree that has borne blos- 
soms in Spring and know that we 
are sure to have fruits that will 
come by Fall. 
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The School Library Supervisor 


FERN PRIOR 


Being the first library supervisor 
in a school system has its advantag- 
es, There was nothing to be un- 
done and all mistakes made were 
entirely ours! 


When I arrived on the job, I was 
greeted by a room full of the occa- 
sionally used accoutrements of all 
the various offices and boxes and 
boxes of the one-a-year-order of the 
elementary school’s library books— 
no tables, no typewriter, no any- 
thing but a limited number of 
shelves filled with very old profes- 
sional books, older magazines and 
the miscellany that does accumulate 
in an unused room in an otherwise 
over-crowded building—and a budg- 
et that had already been spent! 


Before the year ended, the pro- 
fessional library was completely 
walled by shelving. We had a lovely 
counter-file (included in it are the 
film-strip and recording files) which 
separates the half of the room used 
for processing, from the profes- 
sional library proper. 


Long before our processing organ- 
ization became a reality instead of 
a plan, the principal’s library com- 
mittee drew up a first-things-first 
projected calendar based on im- 
mediate and long range needs. Be- 
cause of the full cooperation of all 
school personnel, the immediate 
needs seemed always to be taken 
care of before the set time limit 
and it would be necessary for the 
committee to again set immediate 
goals and re-arrange the calendar 
on long range goals. 


We weeded, reorganized, then 
shelf read, (taking note of the ap- 
parent deficiencies to fill in later) 


Fern Prior is library supervisor for 
the Boise Indenendent School Dis- 
trict. She is past president of the Ida- 
ho State Library Association and is 
an active force in Idaho librarianship. 
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the existing Professional Library 
and made the necessary changes in 
the card catalog, so it could be used 
by the extension classes, supervisors 
and school personnel. The filmstrips, 
which had been in a self-help cab- 
inet in the lower hall, were brought 
up to the new file, renumbered and 
cataloged. A printed catalog was 
given to all school faculty members. 
A checking out system had to be 
planned and checked for workabil- 
ity. 


We own just a few films, but we 
do take the phone orders for rental 
service from the BJ.C. film li- 
brary. 


The recordings are being collected 
and systematized and this summer 
when our 1959-60 orders arrive we 
will make a catalog of them so that 
they too can be ordered by number 
by phone and then placed in the 
principal’s boxes for delivery. We 
also have the Standard Hour records 
for years back and perfecting a 
check-out system for the one record 
requested is still to be done. 


Gradually we assumed the com- 
plete library book ordering for all 
the schools, Instead of listing the 
books alphabetically in one big or- 
der for all elementary schools just 
once a year, we now use duplicate 
order cards and send orders as fre- 
quently as necessary. This system 
prevents overcrowding of our facili- 
ties and allows for a continuous 
routine in processing. The process- 
ing has increased until not only 24 
elementary schools, but also two 
junior highs will have their process- 
ing done in this office. 


When books arrive, they must be 
sorted by schools and each book 
stamped with the school name and 
accessioned. Each accession book is 
also an account book in which run- 
ning accounts are kept of each 
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school’s book fund. Periodic state- 
ments are sent to each librarian, 
listing not only the actual amount 
of money left, but the approximate 
amount on order and the probable 
spendable balance. This has _ in- 
cluded only a few PTA expenditures 
for books but next year will include 
all PTA book funds. 


Rebinding and mending in a sys- 
tem this large is a book-keeping 
job. All schools send their books 
to this office where they are sorted 
- for professional or local repair and 
the cost estimated so that the 
budget will not be exceeded. In the 
past there was no one to supervise 
this and many books were lost be- 
cause there was no way of ascer- 
taining where the book belonged. 
We hope to improve the standard 
of our book holdings by being very 
critical of books we allow to be 
repaired as well as those purchased 
new. 


These office procedures have all 
had to be worked out as systemat- 
icaily as possible and the duties of 
all personnel well delineated so as 
to allow the supervisor free time to 
do the most necessary and vital 
part of her job. The main job of 
the supervisor has to be in the 
schools where twenty-two element- 
ary libraries have twenty-four or 
more teaching-librarians and all 
4th, 5th and 6th grades have a li- 
brary period. They needed a course 
of study; the librarians for use in 
managing the library, as many of 
them and little or no library train- 
ing, and the teachers so they could 
teach the location of books and the 
use of the library. In the element- 
ary schools this program terminates 
in the 6th grade when students are 
taken to the city library and find 
that the same system is used on a 
larger scale, Mrs. Marjory Fairchild, 
now librarian at Borah High School, 
had drawn up a manual for the 
librarians in 1952. It, with the course 
of study prepared by a selected 
group of teachers, librarians and 


two parents, was printed and dis- 
tributed to all teachers. Junior high 
librarians are now examining the 
feasibility of a similar course of 
study in order to qualify Librarian- 
ship as an elective, at junior high 
level. 


Teachers had to be given new 
ideas on how to promote books. Li- 
braries had to be re-organized and 
catalogs had to be corrected and 
brought up to date. The use of sub- 
ject headings and catalogs had to 
be corrected and brought up to date. 
The use of subject headings had to 
be introduced and promoted and 
the value of them demonstrated. 
This spring after the libraries close, 
or next fall before they open, we 
will count, from corrected shelf lists, 
all the books in the Boise School 
System. It will be the first authentic 
count on record for us. 


A workshop is given at the begin- 
ning of each school year and there 
are six more during the year. In- 
service training must be _ given 
through more workshops, staff 
meetings and extension courses. We 
have a film, filmstrip and opaque 
projector in the library now and 
a recording machine requisitioned. 
We hope soon for a tape recorder. 
Thus we are making the Profes- 
sional Library into a full audio- 
visual center and a source of all ma- 
terial needed by the supervisory 
staff for in-service training. 


Our goal is to give teacher-librar- 
ians more time in their libraries. 
Most schools have given some relief 
to their librarians, but in no case 
does the elementary librarian have 
enough school time to actually ben- 
efit the children by personal contact. 
and they have too little time to ac- 
quaint other teachers with the facil- 
ities of the schoo] library. Their re- 
sponsibility is maintenance of the 
library, assembling book orders, 
keeping shelf lists up to date and 
accurate, filing cards in the catalog, 
and yearly shelf reading. 
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The library budget of the 1959-60 
school year is more than double the 
budget of 1957-58. Centralized buy- 
ing and processing keeps the cost 
down so that most of the total 
budget can be spent on the pur- 
chase of books. Additional funds 
are allotted for recordings, film- 
strips and the Professional Library. 
New secondary schools are budgeted 
a lump sum for purchase of basic 
books. Elementary Schools are al- 
lowed $100.00 per new classroom 
unit. 


All secondary school libraries were 
put under the jurisdiction of the 
Library Supervisor this spring. In- 
dividual budgets were drawn up and 
since there is no precedent in Boise, 
this coming year will be an experi- 
ment in_ proportioning allotted 
monies to overhead, periodicals and 
books, and next year we hope to 
draw up permanent percentage 
budgets that can be maintained as 
the budgets expand, such as the 
elementary schools have already 
done during the two years past. 


Even though the amount for book 
purchase has increased dramatically 
in this two-year period, it still re- 
quires that each book ordered be the 
best book of its type and be put to 
the fullest possible use. The demand 
for approved lists of books in Boise, 
is enormous! 

A review of the magazines pur- 
chased by each school was made 
this spring. We feel that this will 
emphasize the use of current mag- 
azines in conjunction with the cur- 
riculum. We hope soon to acquire 
a special magazine budget so mag- 
azines will no longer have to come 
from our book funds. Before we can 
possibly ask for this additional fund, 
we must prove the usability of each 
periodical in our libraries. 


Because of the wonderful cooper- 
ation the library board, the admin- 
istration and the faculties of the 
various schools are extending, the 
library program in Boise moves on; 
ever changing, ever progressing and 
ever exciting. We have no time for 
boredom! 


Pocatello Trustee Workshop 
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Hook, Line, and Sinker 


RoNALD V. GLENS 


The old confusion between the 
man who collects books and the 
man who is a book collector is one 
that demands clarification. A book 
collector is a sedentary consecrat- 
ed, solitary enthusiast, who searches 
through dealers’ catalogues and 
book stores to discover particular ti- 
tles upon which he has set his heart. 
If the passion for reading conquers 
the book collector, his objectives as 
a collector may dwindle and vanish. 
A collector of books is a reader who 
must check his desire for collecting 
at the outset; if collecting occurs, 
good and well, but to pursue it, to 
collect systematically, to become a 
specialist or an authority, is very 
apt to kill what it suits us to con- 
sider the more human passion for 


Ronald Glens is general librarian 
at the University of Idaho. He is a 
confirmed book collector pre- 
sents herewith many of the pleasures 
and _ pitfalls of book collecting. 
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pure and disinterested reading by 
random book selection. 


We can easily conjure up a mental 
picture of the book collector that 
envisions our concepts. He is a weal- 
thy titan of industry who buys lots 
end libraries to complete the big- 
gest and the best of his specialty, or 
he is a retiring scholar who prefers 
the dark gloom of the antiquarian 
and secondhand store to the finest 
weather. 


The book collector is likely a 
housewife whose desire for fine 
press books brings economical meals 
for her family and envy from weal- 
thier and more mature collectors. 
Her husband may find his role is an 
economic brake on her acquisition, 
but this does not stop her ambition 
and desires. 


Another candidate for the book 
collector is the older business man 
who desires an escape from the 
normal routine and finds it in the 
building of a collection of books 
and magazines printed in Celtic. 
This interest causes him to learn 
Celtic and to search for and write 
for the out-of-print titles that rep- 
resent his field. He is not divorced 
from his world but has enhanced it 
with more cosmopolitan groups of 
interests and acquaintances. 


How and why these people be- 
come book collectors is a time-con- 
suming study and when all is writ- 
ten, not all the facts may come to 
light. The bite of the collecting bug 
cannot be defined here—this is the 
area of the psychologist. But instead 
of defining the psychological urge, 
let us project a theory of develop- 
ment that leads to a book collector. 
We will chart a course from the 
buyer of a few odd volumes to the 
skilled and conscious book collector. 


Theoretically, we might begin 
with the buyer of books who pur- 
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chases them in order to read titles 
that are not available otherwise. 
This is the pure and disinterested 
reader who chooses by random. A 
local librarian is at present buying 
the works of an English authoress. 
The writer has produced a unique 
group of detective novels and some 
works on the Anglican Church. The 
librarian this season is reading her 
and to be able to do so, he must buy 
many of the titles. Next season, next 
year, another writer, another inter- 
est will catch his eye and he will be 
buying a new author. While all this 
goes on, he reads and buys other 
titles and finally he sells or gives 
away the older season’s collection 
to make room for the current one. 
When a good store display or a di- 
rect mail advertisement catches our 
eye, we all have an urge to buy a 
few titles in those fresh new wrap- 
pers. One reason few of us are ar- 
dent book collectors is our ever- 
changing interest. Every day there 
is a new author, subject, or idea 
to investigate. We find little reason 
to discipline our desires to any ex- 
clusive theme. 


A second theoretical step toward 
the lofty heights of book collecting 
might be the individual who col- 
lects books on a single subject. The 
edition, binding, and condition of 
the individual book matter little. 
The object is getting all the avail- 
able material in the field (normally 
as economically and as easily as 
possible). We all know scholars and 
research workers who do just this. 
This step may form a foundation for 
a fine collection but is neither the 
goal nor ambition. 


The individual of this class may 
be like one of our local business 
men who buys Western Americana. 
His standards, luckily, do not con- 
sider cost but rest completely on 
the requirements of an interesting 
topic and on easy readibility. This 
last year he turned down an orig- 
inal Nez Perce mission press gram- 
mar because it was in the Nez Perce 
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language and Latin but he bought 
the second sixty-dollar volume on 
the mapping of the western United 
States. 


A college librarian in Vermont 
may also be included with this type 
of collector. Having a family of six 
children, he desires to have avail- 
able the best of children’s books. 
On his professional trips and in his 
visits with book sellers, he started 
locating and buying unique and un- 
usual new books for youngsters. For 
twenty years he has been collecting 
and many of his earlier volumes 
have been worn out by his children 
or lost in loan to others in the 
neighborhood. Still his own chil- 
dren’s collection, a family library, 
has grown until it represents a bet- 
ter cross section of the recent pub- 
lications than that of the public 
library’s larger children’s collection. 
It has brought pleasure to the chil- 
dren and insight to the many adults 
who have used it. 


Buying by area and author can be 
a combined project of friends and 
neighbors, A selection of books was 
purchased by a group of Kansas 
professional men. All had a common 
problem—insomnia—and found light 
reading a method of relaxation. 
These doctors, lawyers, and a school 
teacher had a taste for the better 
than run-of-the-mill detectives and 
mysteries. Each bought a few paper 
backs and after reading, exchanged 
them. In any home of these men 
one finds a closet, an upstairs hall 
or a basement bookcase overflowing 
with paper backs. The collection to- 
day is over twenty years old and 
forms a comprehensive survey of 
the detective and mystery produc- 
tion in paper backs. As the years 
have gone by, the men’s reading 
habits have become more sophisti- 
cated so that buying has become a 
problem. Local drug and book stores 
do not carry the type of authors 
that they desire. Many titles are 
ordered directly from jobbers and 
publishers. We, who have had rea- 
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son to try and locate a paper back 
or comic book printed before 1950, 
know of their scarcity and can eas- 
ily appreciate the strength and im- 
portance of this collection. While no 
thought of producing a research col- 
lection was envisioned by these 
men, they have gathered a founda- 
tion for an excellent working his- 
tory of this type of publication. 
Preservation of the _ individual 
books is not important to this level 
of book buyers. This collection has 
been formed for use. Each addition- 
* al title has been bought to be read, 
not to form a missing bibliographic 
link in the chain of a collection. 


Our third theoretical level toward 
book collecting moves from random 
choice to concentration and isola- 
tion, from timely use to permanent 
preservation. Membership in this 
group demands that book selecting 
be governed by tight rules and col- 
lecting be limited te the straight 
and narrow confines of a _ topic. 
When purchasing for this group, the 
collector may study the available 
editions to find the most readable, 
the newest revision, or the best il- 
lustrated. He acknowledges his pur- 
chases as items for a permanent 
collection and because of his per- 
menency strives to procure the most 
ideal edition. 


A member of this group might 
be a Denver book binder who set 
out to gather a reference collection 
of printed matter on book binding 
and examples of good printing and 
binding. His rules for this collection 
were restricted to the acquisition 
of accepted reference works and 
items well bound and finely printed 
that did not cost over 25 cents. 
Keeping within these rules, he has 
in thirty years amassed a collection 
of several thousand titles worth over 
eighty thousand dollars. It is now of 
daily use as a reference library and 
represents a comprehensive collec- 
tion of the printed materials about 
or illustrating book binding and 
book making. 


Another collector of books who 
has joined this third category is a 
college English teacher. She became 
interested in Mark Twain’s writing 
while working on her master’s and 
has never stopped collecting his 
printed works. Her desire is to have 
a copy in usable condition of all 
his writings and all the works about 
him. 


Each spring a gentleman buys a 
few books, some new, some old, and 
takes them with him to a New 
England writers’ conference in the 
summer. Here several years ago as 
a student he started a collection of 
books autographed by the faculty. 
Today his collection of autographed 
books represents a fair cross sec- 
tion of contemporary novelists and 
poets. This inexpensive project is a 
personal reminder to the collector of 
his many pleasant summers spent 
with outstanding teachers and 
writers. 


The collectors of books on this 
third level are forming habits and 
learning routines that may well 
pave the way to their becoming ma- 
ture book collectors. They are get- 
ting accustomed to bibliographic 
searching, to worrying about the 
availability of a certain edition, 
and to acknowledging the value of 
a book as a book. 


So now let us go on to the top of 
the mountain, our theoretical home 
of the book collector. His rules for 
collecting are rigid and well-defined; 
his ambitions limited to an arbi- 
trary goal; and his passion, unlike 
the literary passion of the collector 
of books, is for the books them- 
selves. He is truly overcome with 
bibliomania. 


One such enthusiast for collecting 
is a retired teacher of a midwest 
city school system. Unlike many 
retired people, she has much to do. 
Her correspondence is staggering, 
her visitors, often well-known book- 
men, are frequent, and her life is 
filled with unexpected happenings. 
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As a girl she read all of Dickens 
and found The Christmas Carol her 
favorite. Years later when working 
at her first job, she visited one of 
the famous antiquarian book sell- 
ers. Her browsing, done more out of 
curiosity than desire for a_ book, 
ended in an agreement that chang- 
ed her life. She saw a perfect copy 
of the first edition of The Christ- 
mas Carol. The book seller appreci- 
ated her desire to own it and ar- 
ranged a monthly payment program 
for her. This was not the last in- 
stallment plan that she took for an 
item. Over the years she has ac- 
cumulated one of the most compre- 
hensive collections of editions and 
illustrated copies of The Christmas 
Carol, and she did this on her 
teacher’s salary. Dealers in Europe 
and all parts of America came to 
know her small and concise hand- 
writing and many of these dealers 
helped form her collection. Her 
mail, containing book sellers’ cata- 
logues from all areas of the world, 
was often larger than that of the 
school’s principal. Because of her 
intense collecting she made acquain- 
tances with book collectors, dealers, 
and librarians in far off places who 
were also interested in the Victorian 
novelists and who were Dickens en- 
thusiasts. Time, patience, and fin- 
ancial sacrifice made this collection 
great and gave one woman pleasure 
and lasting friendships. 


The bibliophile who collects does 
not necessarily gather the printed 
monographs that we usually as- 
sociate with book collectors. He may 
collect the Oriental rice paper 
pamphlet boxed in wood, the Japan- 
ese scroll in the form of kalcemonos, 
the medieval vellum sheets of manu- 
scripts, or the metal, ivory and wood 
leaves of the Arabic book. One 
scholarly collector buys single pages 
illustrating the graphic arts. He is 
an art teacher in a small teacher’s 
college in the southwest and finds 
that a comprehensive institutional 
collection of the world’s great print- 


ers and presses is not available to 
him or his students. Out of his own 
purse he has acquired over 4,000 
single pages and broadsides that 
represent the history of printing 
from the Gutenberg Bible to the 
latest work of Grabhorn. He has 
embarked on a vaster program of 
acquisition of single sheets because 
of the good fortune of a recently 
acquired oil well and a supplemen- 
tary income. He has not reoriented 
his aim to include purchasing com- 
plete books that are now within his 
means. 


In the same vein, another col- 
lector, a director of one of our 
metropolitan art museums, acquires 
the oldest form of printing, ex- 
amples of Chinese stone rubbings. 
These two men, while not collecting 
books, are using the same under- 
lying philosophy of the bibliophile. 

We have by means of a theoretical 
scheme chartered a pattern of de- 
velopment of that unique homo 
sapien, the book collector. Now let 
us investigate some of the other 
facets that plague the individual 
who is involved with book collecting. 
The individual who succumbs to the 
passion of bibliomania faces finan- 
cial problems. -The book collector 
should attempt to bring some sort 
of balance between his financial 
resources and his bookish ambitions. 
One way to arbitrarily overcome this 
important factor is to adopt other 
limitations which will control the 
drain on the collector’s purse. One 
New York editor has applied such 
limitations to his future purchases. 
Like many other people, he has en- 
joyed the journal on books. Colo- 
phon, and has desired to collect a 
complete set. His limitation for this 
collection is that he has to find each 
issue himself—on the shelves of a 
secondhand book store, in the dis- 
cards of a metropolitan library, or 
in the back of some junk shop. He 
cannot use the searching service of 
book dealers or book sellers’ catalogs 
nor can he purchase an issue of the 
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Colophon that a clerk locates for 
him. This limitation makes the ad- 
venture of collection much more 
interesting because it gives him 
cause to search through collections 
and book stores that he might never 
have investigated. 


Many people have such odd limi- 
tations as does one librarian here in 
Idaho who will never buy a book on 
his subject that costs more than 
$1.50. A local ornithologist is so 
exclusive that he collects only the 
books on the plumage of a bird of 
a certain area of upper New York 
state. The problem for most of us 
is defining limitations that make 
collecting within our means and 
isolating an area for adventure in 
book searching. 


The foreign language barrier can 
be a formidable problem to many 
collectors. The simplest theme for 
a collection can often become 
catholic and cross national boun- 
daries and language barriers. More 
than one collector has found him- 
self learning a new language so 
that he can go on with his project. 
A doctor, teaching at a medical 
center in the Midwest, whose in- 
terest in swordmaking, led him to 
the bibliography of the Japanese 
sword. While collecting the ma- 
terials of the Japanese press he has 
become a fairly good Japanese lin- 
guist. A restaurant owner likewise 
ran into a similar language diffi- 
culty. Being of Armenian descent 
he decided to collect old Armenian 
manuscripts. This project began 
years before such items became as 
rare as the tooth of a sabre toothed 
tiger. He now is an amateur ex- 
pert on the callography of Armenian 
manuscripts and finds his advise 
sought by scholars and students. 

One of the most unpleasant frus- 
trations that can face the book col- 
lector is the completion of his col- 
lection. There are some authors who 
have produced so few books that 
one can easily acquire all first edi- 
tions, all known English editions, 
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all foreign editions, and all manu- 
scripts and letters not in institu- 
tional collections. Luckily the con- 
noisseur of books finds an abun- 
dance of new developments for al- 


most any important subject or 
author. He is pleasantly aware that 
his interest provides almost un- 
limited new areas for investigation 
and possible collecting. 


Now let us study some results 
of being a skilled and conscientious 
collector. If nothing else his daily 
mail improves in quantity and 
quality. Over night the devoted 
collector seems to be on every book- 
seller’s mailing list. He suddenly 
finds the private and art presser 
sending him prospectuses of new 
ventures. Among the hundreds of 
dealer’s catalogs there will be some 
well printed, well annotated one that 
cover his interests and will provide 
many pleasant hours of musing. As 
he receives more catalogs he will 
understand J. Frank Dobie’s recent 
statement that a really good dealer’s 
catalog is much more informative 
and entertaining than many of our 
best scholarly bibliographies. He 
wili find in almost any part of the 
world a new attraction—the book 
store. He will note that there are 
various types of book stores and 
each has a unique quality that 
makes a visit there as exciting as 
a good theatrical production. The 
‘star’ of the book store may be the 
dealer, the collection of materials 
for sale, or the bookmen that go 
there (and sometimes all three). 
The dealer of a bookstore can be 
the guide, the confidant and friend 
of a beginner. Book dealers who 
understand collectors are a much 
rarer specie than book collectors. 
Those who do understand and like 
the collectors open many a window 
to a new bibliographical adventure. 
The merchandise on the shelves of 
the bookstore may, in itself, be the 
stimulant and the educator. Each 
book pulls its own weight and has 
its own story to tell. Shelf reading 
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and search in a creditable store can 
become a real delight to the bib- 
liophile. There are miles of shelves 
just waiting for the eager browser. 

Book collectors usually find fel- 
lowship with fellow collectors a 
satisfying experience. When one 
meets for the first time a new 
member of this fraternity, the col- 
lector does not have to fall back 
on the dull conversational topic of 
the weather. Often the only prob- 
lem in conversations between newly 
acquainted enthusiasists is the need 
for one to be the listener. The aver- 
age collector when given the chance 
likes nothing better than speaking 
about his own experiences. The 
. mutual interests in books and col- 
lecting creates a strong foundation 
for forming associations. The fra- 
ternization of book collectors has 
developed some of the most respect- 
ed and exclusive clubs. Today the 
United States has some _ twenty 
private book clubs. 


We who know people who collect 
books and we who are collectors of 
books normally do not associate 
these diversions with scholarship. 
Yet many an amateur’s collection 


has been developed by his collector’s 
insight into the intimacies of his 
pursuit. We most often think of the 
book collector as just a man with a 
wayward compunction for lugging 
home everything possible. He seems 
to have found pleasure in the ad- 
venture of collecting and does so 
without much regard to a possible 
contribution to man’s learning. But 
more than one book collector has 
brought together in his own limited 
way such a significant collection 
that it forms the basis for new 
knowledge. Today the scholar and 
the librarian find themselves owing 
a debt of gratitude to many book 
collectors. These are the collectors 
who have gathered, preserved, and 
organized some fragment of the 
world’s endless production of writ- 
ten and printed words. 


So a word of warning, if you 
seem to like books and reluctantly 
collect a few, be careful the next 
time you buy a book from a store 
or dealer’s catalogue. You’re hook- 
ed as a buyer of books, don’t swal- 
low the line and sinker and become 
one of the happily confirmed col- 
lectors. 
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ALA News 


Ext M. OBoLER 


This is the last report I shall 
make to you as ALA Councilor from 
Idaho, after serving two four-year 
terms in that capacity. I know that 
my successor will do a good job 
for you in acting as your representa- 
tive from and to the American 
Library Association. 


The big news of the quarter from 
the ALA Washington office is that 
it looks as though the 1959-60 ap- 
propriation for the Federal Library 
Services Act will be at the highest 
in the four-year history of the Act. 
The House approved $6,000,000, the 
Senate okayed $7,500,000, and a con- 
ference of the two groups will de- 
cide on the final figure soon. There 
is some talk in Washington that 
President Eisenhower may veto the 
entire Labor-Health, Education, 
Welfare Appropriation bill, of which 
the Library Services’ money is a 
part, but it is hoped that this will 
not happen. With $7,500,000 for the 
country, Idaho would get consider- 
ably more money than under prev- 
ious year’s budget of $6,000,000 or 
less. 


As might be expected, the 78th 
Annual ALA Convention, which 
took place in Washington, D. C., 
from June 21-27, was highlighted by 
addresses from and contacts with 
federal Legislators and administra- 
tors. Arthur S, Flemming, Secretary 
of the United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
spoke at one general session, stress- 
ing that “the Federal Government 
must do its fair share to help pro- 
vide equipment, facilities and books 
for publicly-supported libraries of 
all types—public, school, and col- 


Eli Oboler has served as A.L.A. 
Councilor representing the Idaho 
State Library Association for eight 
years. He contributed much to 
the I1.S.L.A. and to the A.L.A. through 
his strong leadership. 
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lege.” He broadly hinted that the 
librarians of America should begin 
planning for a greatly expanded 
Federal Library Services Act after 
this one ends next year, to go far 
beyond demonstrations and aid to 
rural libraries. So did Representa- 
tive John Fogarty of Rhode Island, 
Chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee for Labor-HEW, 
who addressed the Public Library 
Association on the topic, “Congress 
Considers Libraries.” 


All members of Congress were in- 
vited to a Congressional Luncheon, 
June 25, co-sponsored by the As- 
sociation of State Librarians and 
the Library Administration Division 
Government Relations Section. Ida- 
ho’s host librarians were Mrs. Glenn 
Balch, Idaho State Library Board, 
State Librarian Eugene Hart, and 
your Councilor, who were the only 
Idaho librarians to attend the en- 
tire convention. (Miss Ruth Mc- 
Birney, Boise Junior College Li- 
brarian, attended meetings early in 
the week, since she was on her way 
to a vacation). None of Idaho’s 
Congressional delegation were able 
to attend, for various reasons, al- 
though they all indicated a strong 
interest, and their places were taken 
by Earle Reynolds of Senator Dwor- 
shak’s staff, John Hardaway of 
Congressman Budge’s office, and 
Mrs. Verda Barnes from Senator 
Church’s office. The contacts made 
at the Luncheon indicated that 
Idaho librarians and their interests 
rated very high with all of our Con- 
gressional delegation. 

Other featured speakers at the 


Conference meetings included Ben- 
nett Cerf, Dr. Leland Jacobs, Presi- 
dent of Columbia Teachers College, 
and Whitney North Seymour, Chair- 
man of the National Book Commit- 
tee and President-elect of the 
American Bar Association. To me 
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Mr. Seymour’s remarks seemed out- 
standing, and I think it worthwhile 
to quote them in some detail. His 
topic was “Free Men and Free 
Books,” and he spoke mainly on the 
topic of censorship and how it 
should be handled by librarians. Mr. 
Seymour told the librarians present 
that “in too many American cities 
and towns their freedom to read is 
being tampered with.” He suggested 
the adoption of regulations which 
would forbid the removal of books 
from any public library until objec- 
tions are made in writing and ob- 
jectors are given a chance to pre- 
sent their views. He also said, “We 
should not imperil our heritage of 
free press by shackling our freedom 
to read what we want because there 
are some who think themselves 
qualified to choose that which they 
think we can safely read.” He as- 
sured the librarians that “most 
Americans disagree profoundly with 
such lack of faith in our principles 
of freedom.” He concluded, “The 
expression of opinion as to what 
reading matter is desirable or un- 
desirable is the kind of freedom we 
must preserve and strengthen at the 
same time that we protest the extra- 
legal enforcement of such an 
opinion.” 


Another outstanding speaker for 
the conference was Chester Bowles, 
a former Ambassador to India and 
now a Member of Congress from 
Connecticut. Mr. Bowles stressed 
the importance of concern with the 
world relations of the United States 
and claimed that since the present 
armed peace couldn’t go on in- 
definitely, that within ten years we 
would either find a solution or go 
to war with Russia. He spoke again 
and again of the urgency of every 
American’s recognition of the neces- 
sity for knowledge about what is 
going on in the world. 


At a meeting of the Association of 
College and Research Libraries 
dealing with the topic, “Govern- 
ment, Research, and Education,” 


personal speakers were Senator 
Jacob Javits of New York, Repre- 
sentative Carl Elliott of Alabama, 
Elliot Richardson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, and Harry 
C. Kelly, Assistant Director for 
Scientific Personnel and Education 
of the National Science Foundation. 
Senator Javits discussed the inter- 
national aspects. He pointed out 
that although we spend 41 billion 
for direct defense appropriations, we 
are spending only $3,000,000 for dis- 
tribution of English-language books 
throughout the world, with Russia 
distributing 30,000,000 volumes in 
the English language per year to 
our 20,000,000. He also pointed out 
that although there are 43,000 for- 
eign students studying in this coun- 
try, only 20,000 Americans are 
studying abroad. He gave may 
other examples of our skimpy mea- 
sures to try to sway men’s minds, 
and claimed that we needed a 
stronger program to help in the 
international aspects of govern- 
ment -sponsored research. Repre- 
sentative Elliott traced the histori- 
cal background of federal interest 
in education, and stressed particu- 
larly that libarians should take 
every advantage possible of the pro- 
visions of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. Assistant Secretary 
Richardson warned of the inevita- 
bility of our spending more money 
on high education, with at least 
$9,000,000,000 being needed by 1970, 
compared to our present $5,000,000, - 
000. He pointed out that, in terms 
of our gross national income, this 
would only be an increase of 1% 
from the present 1% to 1.1% in 
1970. Dr. Kelly was anxious to con- 
vince us that we do not have enough 
engineers and _ scientists, even 
though the 850,000 engineers and 
300,000 scientists we now have are 
double the number we had in 1939. 
He talked on the urgency of getting 
works in foreign languages translat- 
ed, as well as having scientists learn 
more foreign languages, since only 
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one-half of 1,000,000 articles pub- 
lished in 55,000 scientific periodicals 
throughout the world are printed in 
English. 


A meeting of the Library Educa- 
tion Division devoted to “New 
Standards for Undergraduate Li- 
brary Education” made clear that 
several of the old, established 
library schools are not at all 
sympathetic to the idea of having 
professional librarians trained in a 
four-year college program. Dr. Lie- 
- berman of the University of Wash- 
ington School of Librarianship 
stated that his school would be 
willing to accept people who had 
18-24 hours of library science with- 
in their four-year college education, 
subject to limitation on the number 
of hours accepted and to oral test- 
ing. Obviously, this is still a matter 
which has not come to any final 
solution, and the colleges in Idaho 
which would like to help fill the 
gaps in our state professional li- 
brary ranks will have to consult 
with the various library schools and 
with Robert Gitler, Executive Sec- 
retary of the ALA Library Educa- 
tion Division, to make sure that 
their programs are in line (or 
“articulated,” as the current jargon 
has it) with the program of the 
graduate library schools. 


A meeting of the National Li- 
brary Week ALA Committee indi- 
cated pretty wide-spread enthus- 
iasm for this program, although 
there were some objections to minor 
details. Your Councilor pointed out 
that there was a threat of com- 
mercialization next year, since the 
American Booksellers Association is 
talking about having a National 
Book Sale Week to coincide with 
National Library Week in 1960. In- 
cidentally, National Library Week 
in 1960 will be from April 3-9. Wil- 
liam I. Nichols, editor and publisher 
of This Week Magazine, is Chair- 
man of the Steering Committee. 
More information about National 


Library Week can be secured by 
writing to Mr. John Robling, 24 
West 40th street, New York 20, New 
York. The American Library As- 
sociation is planning to review the 
program of NLW in 1961, before de- 
ciding to continue on a permanent 
basis as a co-sponsor. 


For those interested in strictly 
ALA organization matters, there is 
still no agreement which is run- 
ning the Association, the ALA Coun- 
cil, the ALA Executive Board or the 
divisions. Although the Council 
voted, 2 - 1 (86-43) to approve a 
clarifying amendment to the ALA 
constitution to make clear that only 
the Council can speak for the As- 
sociation, a membership meeting, 
later in week, overrode this ruling, 
and referred the matter to the 
Committee on Organization for con- 
sideration. It seems that some of 
the divisions of ALA feel that they 
must speak in their spheres of 
interest as if they are speaking for 
the whole Association, and not have 
to refer their decisions to the ALA 
Council for approval before they are 
announced as being ALA policy. 
Your Councilor spoke in favor of 
the original amendment. This mat- 
ter will be further pursued at the 
Midwinter Conference in 1960 and 
at the next ALA Conference in 
Montreal, Canada, to be held in co- 
operation with the Canadian Li- 
brary Association, from June 19-25. 


There were great many other 
matters discussed at the busy meet- 
ing, but I have already used far 
more than the space usually al- 
lotted to me. There were meetings 
of the American Association of Li- 
brary Trustees, and of all of the 
various divisions and major com- 
mittees of ALA. I hope those who 
are not members of ALA will join 
so that they may be fully informed 
on the many valuable projects and 
programs of ALA, which are re- 
ported in the monthly ALA Bulle- 
tin, sent to all members. 
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Northern District Meeting, Moscow 


Ronatp V. Giens, Recording Secretary 


The Northern District Conference 
of the Idaho State Library Associa- 
tion was held in Moscow, Idaho, 
Saturday, May 9, 1959. There were 
35 interested persons registered. The 
conference sessions were held in the 
University of Idaho Library and the 
morning’s activities began with a 
coffee hour and registration at 9:30 
a.m. The meeting was called to 
- order promptly at 10:00 a.m. by the 
Chairman, Lee Zimmerman, who in- 
troduced the main speaker, Arthur 
L. DeVolder, President of ISLA. His 
address, “On the Library Front in 
Idaho,” was followed by announce- 
ments that included the reading of 
a telegram from ALA President, 
Emerson Greenaway, The morning 
session concluded with a question 
and answer period on subject ma- 
terial suggested in Mr. DeVolder’s 
speech. 


Luncheon was served at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho Student Union. 
Following the luncheon a resolu- 
tion was proposed and approved 
that those in attendance pause for 
a moment of silent reflection to the 
memory of the late John Borden. 
The name of Miss Lois Hansen of 
Boise Junior College was presented 
by Mr. DeVolder as the nominee of 
the ISLA Nominating Committee 
for representative on the PNLA 
Board to replace Mr. Borden. A call 
was made for nominations from the 
floor. There were none. Miss Han- 
sen’s nomination was made, second- 
ed and the vote called. Her nom- 
ination was passed by a unanimous 
vote. An informal change of presi- 
dency of ISLA took place as Mr. 
DeVolder handed his office over to 
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Lee Zimmerman, the incoming 
president for 1960. Guests at the 
luncheon included the families of 
the two presidents of the Associa- 
tion. 


The afternoon session convened 
at 1:30 p.m. and was given over to 
a panel discussion of “Library 
Problems and Their Solutions—On 
the Local Front.” Mrs. Simon Mc- 
Donald, library board member of 
Boundary County Free Library, 
spoke on “As a Library Board Mem- 
ber Sees Them,” and gave an in- 
formative history of the organiza- 
tion of the Boundary County Free 
Library from 1913 to the present. 
Mrs. Ruth Pearce, former librarian 
of the Clearwater Memorial Library, 
talked on “As a Librarian Sees 
Them.” She discussed the role of the 
librarian as a community figure and 
her responsibility in the financing 
of the library. Miss Marjorie Pom- 
eroy, Assistant State Librarian, ad- 
dressed the conference on “As the 
State Library Sees Them.” She 
posed problems common to the 
smaller libraries and pointed to so- 
lutions. Miss Pomeroy viewed the 
local problem in terms of space, 
books, and money equated with 
proper planning and good publicity. 
The panel presentation was then 
followed by a question and answer 
period in which the members pres- 
ent discussed various problems and 
their solutions. This session con- 
cluded with a recommendation that 
the panel’s talks be reproduced for 
further reference and consideration. 


The day’s meeting ended with a 
tea served by the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho Library 
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Southwestern District Meeting, Boise 


Lots H. HANSEN 
Recording Secretary 


The Southwestern District Con- 
ference of the Idaho State Library 
Association was held at the Elks’ 
Lodge in Boise on Saturday, May 9, 
with 53 in attendance, Miss Marion 
Bingham, Librarian, Boise Public 
Library presided as chairman for 
the district. Miss Reva Nearhood, 
Librarian, Veterans Administration, 
Boise, assisted with arrangements 
and registration. 


In a brief morning business ses- 
sion it was unanimously voted to 
send an official note of sympathy to 
the family of John Borden, Librar- 
ian Pocatello Public Library, re- 
cently deceased. Miss Lois Hansen 
was nominated by Miss Ruth Mc- 
Birney, nominating committee 
chairman, as Mr. Borden’s replace- 
ment to represent ISLA in the Pa- 
cific Northwest Library Association. 
The Southwestern District ISLA 
members present approved the nom- 
ination. Miss Bingham described 
the scope and purpose of the re- 
cent PNLA survey of libraries 
throughout the area and distributed 
printed copies of the survey report 
to all present. 


Featured speaker of the morning 
was Dr. Royce Knapp, Director of 
Educational Research for F. E. 
Compton & Co., Chicago, whose 
topic was “Keeping Faith With 
Children.” Making a plea for a re- 
newed assessment of the library’s 
responsibility in meeting young peo- 
ple’s needs, Dr. Knapp spoke of 
their desire to learn and to gain 
knowledge in an orderly, organized 
way; their need of resource ma- 
terial for emotional development; 
for recreational reading; for devel- 
oping fundamental skills in library 
use. He stressed the young reader’s 
need for achievement, and the im- 
portance of recognizing and reward- 
ing scholarly achievement. Reading 
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materials for vocational guidance 
and self analysis, he said, are im- 
portant at an even earlier age than 
previously, because of the highly 
competitive and specialized voca- 
tions now available. Books of in- 
spiration and books of religion, and 
books to teach citizenship and un- 
derstanding of others are among the 
ones of special importance to young 
people. In books as nowhere else, 
Dr. Knapp concluded, will a youth 
find himself as he dreams himself 
to be, and find the resources for 
becoming that person. 


In his luncheon address, Mr. Hol- 
man J. Swinney, Director of the 
Idaho State Historical Society, re- 
galed his audience with several 
pertinent anecdotes of Western his- 
tory. 


The afternoon was devoted to a 
panel discussion on the _ general 
topic: “Have Books, What Now?” by 
Mrs. Marjorie Fairchild, Librarian 
at Boise’s Borah High School, Mrs. 
Nancy Jarvis, Librarian of the Cald- 
well Carnegie Library, and Mr. Eu- 
gene D. Hart, State Librarian. Each 
of the participants stressed the 
problems in his own type of library, 
throwing out questions to the audi- 
ence for possible solutions. In the 
discussion period which followed, 
additional questions were raised and 
discussed. In keeping with the 
morning’s keynote speech, Mrs. 
Fairchild warned that preoccupa- 
tion with the numerous routine 
frustrations of daily library work 
should never sidetrack librarians 
from their first responsibility, which 
is helping each youth find his in- 
dividual potential in the face of 
conflicting values. She pleaded for 
the light touch, and the lively imag- 
ination that relates books to the 
real lives of the young people, and 
Continued on page thirty-eight 
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Southeastern District Meeting, Idaho Falls 


Dorotny C. Hickey 


Chairman 


The meeting, held at the Idaho 
Falls High School, was called to or- 
der by the Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy 
C. Hickey. 


Mr. Charles Stark, Idaho Falls 
Chamber of Commerce, extended 
the city’s welcome to the members. 


The key morning address, given 
' by Mr. Brewer F. Boardman, Head 
of Information Service, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Idaho Operation 
Atomic Energy Commission, was 
titled The Roll of the Technical Li- 
brary. Mr. Boardman’s talk told of 
the wealth of materials, especially 
reports (some 100,000) at the “Site 
Library” and of the willingness of 
the Atomic Energy Commission to 
make their information available 
to those seriously interested in its 
use. He told how scientific reports 
emanating from research carried on 
in all parts of the world are distrib- 
uted rapidly, thus avoiding the 
waste of both time and money were 
such information not quickly dis- 
tributed. Slides were used to let us 
visualize where research is being 
carried on all over the free world, 
and where reports from the “Site” 
are sent. The inter-relationship of 
all kinds of libraries was empha- 


Following Mr. Boardman’s talk, 
Mrs. Maxine Slagowski, PNLA com- 
mittee member, Library Develop- 
ment Project, distributed Miss Mar- 
ion T. Bingham’s report The Pacific 
Northwest Library Development 
Survey, which she urged members 
to read thoughtfully. 


Miss Martha M. Guenther, Chair- 
man ISLA Library Education Com- 
mittee, followed with a report on 
the work of her committee. 


The telegram from Mr. Emerson 
Greenaway, President ALA, was 
read, 
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Luncheon was held at the White 
Elephant Supper Club. Mayor W. J. 
O’Bryant of Idaho Falls extended 
greetings. City Council members 
Vernon Johnson, Alex Creek, John 
Foote, John Peterson, City School 
Superintendent Dr. John Tucker, 
Board of Trustees members, Mrs. 
John Huffman, Mrs. Jay J. Smith 
and Miss Mae Neuber, were intro- 
duced. Mr. Eli Oboler, Librarian, 
Idaho State College, gave an ad- 
dress, The Libraries of Idaho: A 
Ten-Year Report, which is reprint- 
ed elsewhere in this magazine. Out- 
standing achievements reported 
were an effective state library as- 
sociation, growth of an effective 
state promotional agency, the State 
Library, and the establishment of 
new districts under the Federal Aid 
program. 

A business meeting was called 
immediately following luncheon. 
The Chairman called for old busi- 
ness, There was none. A letter from 
President Arthur DeVolder suggest- 
ed a moment of silence in remem- 
brance of Mr. John Woodrow Bor- 
den. This was observed. Mr. Oboler 
then read a memorial to be sent to 
Mrs. Borden. No changes were sug- 
gested; it was moved and seconded 
that the memorial be accepted as 
read. A unanimous favorable vote 
was cast. 

The ISLA Nominating Committee 
presented the name of Miss Lois 
Hansen of Boise Junior College for 
representative on the PNLA Board 
to replace Mr. Borden. Her nomina- 
tion was passed by a unanimous fa- 
vorable vote. 

Responding to the call for fur- 
ther business, Mr. Oboler urged 
membership in ISLA, PNLA, and 
ALA by all trustees and librarians, 
as it is through these organizations 
that the good of all librarians and 


libraries is brought about. He point- 
ed out that the larger the Idaho 
membership in ALA, the more 
chance there is that Idaho members 
be on various ALA committees. 


Exact dates for the 1960 ISLA 
meeting at McCall could not be an- 
nounced but a tentative time of the 
last week in April was given. Mem- 
bers were urged to plan to attend. 
The September meeting of PNLA 
in Seattle was announced and mem- 
bers urged to attend. 


The business meeting was ad- 
journed. 


A panel discussion followed, the 
topic being Idaho Progress and the 
Part Libraries Have in It. Mrs. John 
Huffman, Idaho Falls Trustee dis- 
cussed the problems and respons- 
ibilities of a Trustee. Quoting Mr. 
Lieberman’s address which keynot- 
ed the idea that libraries should be 
fountains that flow outward toward 
widespread dissemination of knowl- 
edge, she said Trustees should have 
political sagacity, know state laws 
governing libraries and see that 
municipal and state officials under- 
stand library problems. Trustees 
should be especially responsible in 
relation to the budget. ALA figures 
of 66% for salaries, 20% for books 
and 14% for maintenance were 
quoted. Summarizing, the main 
function of the Board of Trustees 
is to establish objectives and oper- 
ational policies—it is policymaking. 
That of the librarian is adminis- 
trative. 


Mrs. Ava Barnes, Blackfoot Librar- 
ian, gave the public librarian’s prob- 
lems. “There is nothing more ex- 
pensive for a library than a cheap 
librarian—one good reference book 
is worth a dozen cheap ones.” Rou- 
tine that becomes a rut is to be 
avoided. The librarian must learn 
something each day from _ both 
people and books. There must be 
harmony among the staff which 
means choosing assistants with care. 
Human values should always come 


first. Intelligence, training, a good 
sense of humor combined with a 
real desire to be helpful are the 
qualifications of a good librarian. 


Mrs. Alberta Titus, Extension Li- 
brarian, discussed the position of 
the State Librarian. He must plan 
for the future, choose goals that are 
both good and big enough, choose 
a course based upon quality rather 
than quantity, assist in serving the 
entire community, not fall into 
the error of catering to a few 
groups. 


Mrs. Gwen Stalker, Grace High 
School Librarian, said, ‘Don’t Be a 
Robinson Crusoe Librarian,” isolat- 
ed upon your own little island. 
Branch out constantly—let your 
enthusiasm for books, reading and 
college spark the imagination of 
your students. Correlate home, 
school and public library services 
and by building through co-opera- 
tion all will benefit. 


An interesting question and an- 
swer period followed. 


The meeting concluded with a 
tea given by the Idaho Falls Board 
of Trustees and the Library staff. 


IL 


Southwestern District 
Continued from page thirty-six 


then she urged that librarians be 
zealous about advertising their 
wares. This was stressed also by Mrs. 
Jarvis, who suggested a statewide 
committee for the interchange of 
publicity among libraries. Mr. Hart 
said that even Idaho’s State Library 
must still be classified as a small 
library. He said there is danger in 
promoting small units too rapidly 
throughout the state without pro- 
viding a solid foundation for them. 
Gradual progress is being made, 
and any community which is truly 
convinced of its need for library 
service will vote effectual support 
for it. 
IL 
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JOHN W. BORDEN 1916-1959 
Ext M. OBoLER 

John W. Borden, Pocatello City 
Librarian since July, 1957, died at 
his home after an illness of some 
months, in Pocatello, April 28, 1959. 
His passing has left a vacancy in 
local, state, and regional librarian- 
ship which will be hard to fill. Dur- 
ing the two years (1955-57) he was 
Circulation Librarian at Idaho State 
College and his almost two years 
as Pocatello City Librarian, the li- 


. brarians of this area found him to 


be a distinct asset to our profession. 
Mr. Borden was born in Willis- 
ton, North Dakota, November 26, 
1916. He received bachelor degrees 
in political science, history and li- 
brary science at the University of 
Minnesota. He served as librarian 
for the Brown and Bigelow Com- 
pany of St. Paul, and also as li- 
brarian of the Normal Industrial 
College at Ellendale, North Dakota, 
before he moved here in 1955. 


Mr. Borden, who had been active 
in the North Dakota Library Asso- 
ciation and Mountain Plains Asso- 
ciation, served as a member and 
then Chairman of the Public Re- 
lations Committee of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association, and 
as Exhibits Chairman for the 1958 
Idaho State Library Association 
Conference at Sun Valley. 


While City Librarian he led the 
successful drive for formation of 
the Portneuf Free Library District, 
now flourishing, with its head- 
quarters in Alameda, Idaho. He had 
taken vast steps toward improving 
the Pocatello Library system, with 
extension of the bookmobile route 
and formation of an active “Friends 
of the Library” group. 

His untimely loss will be felt by 
all. The writer, who was responsible 
for getting John Borden to Pocatel- 
lo, perhaps will feel this loss most 
keenly, since John Borden was not 
only a professional, but a personal 
colleague and good friend. 

IL 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTION 


The following memorial resolu- 
tion was passed unanimously at 
each of the three district meetings: 


WHEREAS, John Woodrow Bor- 
den, Librarian of the Pocatello Pub- 
lic Library since September, 1957, 
departed this life on April 28, 1959, 
after a serious illness of two months 
duration, and 

WHEREAS, Mr. Borden had been 
a leader in library progress and de- 
velopment in his community, as evi- 
denced by his sponsorship of the 
now operating Portneuf Free Li- 
brary District and his awakening of 
Pocatello to the urgent need there 
for a new library building, and 


WHEREAS, the Idaho State Li- 
brary Association has sustained a 
grievous loss from Mr. Borden’s 
passing, especially considering his 
great contribution to the Association 
in various offices, including that 
of Exhibits Chairman at the 1958 
Sun Valley conference and his re- 
cent election to the office of Pacific 
Northwest Library Association Rep- 
resentative from Idaho, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 
that the members of the Southeast- 
ern District of the Idaho State As- 
sociation, in conference assembled 
at Idaho Falls, Idaho, on May 9, 
1959, inform the widow of Mr. Bor- 
den, Mrs. Mary Ellen Borden, of 
their sympathy with and good wish- 
es for the Borden family. 

IL 
Additions to Membership 


Institutional Members: 
University of Idaho Library, Mos- 
cow, Idaho 

Individual Members: 

Mrs. G. A. Misner, Reubens, Idaho 
IL 
Treasurer’s Report 
Miss Lois Hansen, outgoing treas- 
urer of the Idaho State Library As- 
seciation, reported that as of June 
3, 1959 the Association had a cash 
bank balance of $702.55. 
IL 
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NEWS FROM THE 
STATE LIBRARY 

Mr. Perry Swisher of Alameda, 
editor of the Intermountain was ap- 
pointed by Governor Smylie to the 
Idaho State Library Board for a 
three-year term effective July 1, 
1959. Mr. Swisher replaces Mrs. 
Olive T. Bess whose term expired. 
Mr. Swisher is a former member of 
the Legislature, having served as 
representative from Bannock Coun- 


ty. » « 

Mrs. Alberta Titus, extension li- 
brarian, resigned effective July 1 to 
join her husband in Safford, Ari- 
zona. Mr. Titus, an engineer, is 
employed by an engineering firm 
in Safford as a structural design 
engineer. We regret Mrs. Titus’ de- 
parture very much since she has 
been so vital a part of the exten- 
sion program of the State Library. 
Her many friends will wish her 
every happiness in her new home. 

« 

Miss Marjorie Pomeroy, formerly 
Assistant State Librarian, is now 
Director, East Central Regional Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Minnesota. It is 
understood that this regional li- 
brary is a three-county unit. 

Mrs. Natacha Henderson, our ef- 
ficient secretary, has just returned 
from a month’s visit in Paris, 
France. Natacha visited her parents 
who she hadn’t seen in five years. 
She flew on a PanAm 1707 jet air- 
liner and thinks airplanes are here 
to stay. 

Gary Purcel, a former staff mem- 
ber, who is a graduate student in 
the School of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of Washington, recently re- 
ceived the Ruth Worden Award 
given to one library student each 
year. The award is given for high 
scholarship, service to his class, and 
for showing great promise in the 
profession of librarianship. Gary is 
president of his class. Our sincere 
congratulations to Gary for this 
honor. 
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The State Library has three new 
staff members for the summer: Miss 
Dalene Buchanan, Idaho Falls, Miss 
Ada Stroebel, Kuna, and Miss Car- 
olyn Broyles, Boise. Ada is spending 
her third summer with us and will 
teach in the Vale, Oregon schools 
this fall. Carolyn will be a sopho- 
more in the College of Idaho and 
Dalene a freshman at Ricks Col- 
lege. 

Jerry and Betty Huffer have re- 
signed their positions with the State 
Library to accept other employment. 
Betty will be fully occupied with an 
addition to the family on or about 
August 2. Their places as library 
assistants have been taken by Car- 
lene Richardson and Gene Burk- 
hardt. 

The State Library has two new 
16 mm. films which may be borrow- 
ed for use in connection with book- 
and library-centered programs: 
MAKING BOOKS, black and white, 
running time: 11 minutes, and PUSS 
IN BOOTS, black and white, run- 
ning time: 16 minutes. 

Mrs. George Tonkin, Jr., Boise, 
our Ada County Library Advisor, 
was elected as Vice-President of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, The area Mrs. Tonkin 
represents includes the Western 
portion of the United States and 
includes Hawaii and Alaska. We 
congratulate her upon this honor. 

IL 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
IDAHO STATE COLLEGE 


Mr. Eli Oboler, Librarian, reports 
that there had been and will be 
several changes in the Idaho State 
College Library Staff. Miss Martha 
Guenther, Assistant Librarian and 
member of the staff since 1945, has 
resigned, effective September 1, to 
become Assistant Cataloger at Ore- 
gon State College in Corvallis. She 
will be replaced as Head Cataloger 
by Miss Mary Rita Lindberg, who 
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has been Assistant Cataloger since 
November, 1957. Miss Ethel Gantz, 
Order Librarian since July, 1958, has 
resigned, effective September 1, to 
become Head Cataloger at Cleveland 
Heights Public Library. Mrs. Edna 
Dwyer, Circulation Librarian at 
ISC since September, 1957, will be- 
come Assistant Librarian in charge 
of technical processes and Order 
Librarian on September 1. She will 
be replaced as Circulation Librarian 
by Mrs. Patricia Marvin (a grad- 
uate of the University of Denver Li- 
brary School and formerly Assistant 
Circulation Librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska), whose hus- 
band is a member of the ISC Eng- 
lish Department. 


Mr. Leo York, a graduate of Flor- 
ida State University Library School 
and formerly on the Humboldt State 
College Library Staff becomes Hu- 
manities Librarian on July 1. His 
appointment completed the profes- 
sional staff for the three divisions 
now being instituted at Idaho State 
College Library, with George Hunter 
as Science Librarian and Richard 
Waddle as Social Science Librarian. 
The actual transfer of books to ac- 
complish the divisional basis will 
take place early in September. 


RICKS COLLEGE 


Theron Atkinson, Ricks College 
Librarian, announced eight 
metal stacks replacing the old wood- 
en stacks have been added to the 
Ricks College Library. The new 
shelving adds 1,444 additional feet 
of storage for books. 


COMMUNITIES 
BEAR LAKE COUNTY LIBRARY 

All five members of the Board of 
Bear Lake County Free Library were 
re-elected at the recent district elec- 
tion. 

BOISE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Miss Marion Bingham, Librarian, 

announced the resignation of Mrs. 
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Pauline Edmison, Reference Librar- 
ian, on May 31. Mrs. Lois Robinson 
of Boise has joined the staff as 
Reference Librarian. Mrs. Thelma 
Park has retired from the position 
of Assistant Children’s Librarian as 
of July 15. Her position has been 
filled by Mrs. Mabelle Wallan of 
Boise. 

Effective July 1, a new policy has 
been adopted in regard to nonresi- 
dent fees for patrons of the Boise 
Public Library residing outside the 
city limits. The annual fee for an 
individual adult or for a family is 
now $5.00 per year. The $5.00 fam- 
ily fee will entitle all members of 
the family, adults and chiidren, to 
their own individual cards. If libra- 
ry service in the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Department only is desired, the fee 
remains at $1.00 a year for each 
child. The new fee will distribute 
more equitable support of the Li- 
brary among the taxpayers of Boise 
and the nonresident library patrons. 

BOUNDARY COUNTY 
FREE LIBRARY DISTRICT 

Mrs. E. H. Johnstone of Naples 
was re-elected for a five-year term 
at the recent district election. 


BURLEY PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Burley Public Library receiv- 
ed a $50 donation from the Palette 
Club of the Burley High School to- 
ward the purchase of an Olaf Mol- 
ler’s painting which will hang in 
the new library building. Bids have 
been received for the construction 
of the new library building. 

CAMBRIDGE 
COMMUNITY LIBRARY 

A group of public spirited citi- 
zens of Cambridge have established 
the Cambridge Community Library 
which opened recently. Mrs. Char- 
les Donart is the librarian. The 
State Library has loaned the Com- 
munity Library a deposit collection 
of about 425 books to assist them 
in getting the Library started. 
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CALDWELL 
CARNEGIE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mrs. R. B. Scatterday and Mr. 
Paul Tracy, two valued and long- 
term members of the Caldwell Car- 
negie Public Library, recently re- 
signed. Their service to the Caldwell 
Community has been outstanding. 
Their places on the Library Board 
have been taken by Mrs. John P. 
Davis and Dr. Jerry Bruce. Mr. 
Pete Olesen was elected Chairman 
of the Board. 


GOODING PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Miss Ruth Meyer is the new mem- 
ber of the Gooding Public Library 
Board, replacing Mrs. Ethel Kil- 
bourne who recently resigned. 


IDAHO FALLS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mrs. Ethel Miles, Children’s Li- 
brarian, retired on June 1 after 
more than twelve years of service. 
Mrs. Yvette Dunbar has been chos- 
en to succeed her as children’s li- 
brarian. Miss Marjorie Fairbourne 
and Miss Rona Backstrom are new 
staff members also. 

Mayor W. J. O’Bryant awarded 
six prizes to children in the Li- 
brary’s summer reading contest. 
Approximately 200 children had 
entered the contest. 


KETCHUM-SUN VALLEY 
COMMUNITY LIBRARY 


The Ketchum-Sun Valley Com- 
munity Library is having a chil- 
dren’s reading contest which will 
run for a period of two months. The 
contest is open to children from the 
first grade up. The children will 
compete against others in their own 
grade and a prize will be given to 
each class for the greatest number 
of books read. 

LATAH COUNTY 
FREE LIBRARY DISTRICT 

Four new members were elected 
to the Latah County Free Library 
District Board: Mrs, Elvon Hamp- 


ton, Genesee; Mrs. Marvel Gran- 
lund, Deary; Mr. Fred C. Schmidt 
and Mrs. Ernest Jensen, Moscow. 
Mrs. Ruth Ulinder, a former mem- 
ber of the Board, was elected for a 
five-year term. At an organization- 
al meeting, Mrs. Elvon Hampton was 
elected Chairman. 


MACKAY CITY LIBRARIAN 


The City Library reopened after 
having been closed for a month 
while the books were being cata- 
loged and classified. The library 
committee of the Women’s Club 
composed of Mrs. Otto Tschanz, 
Mrs. Wm. Armstrong and Mrs. 
Walter Kahler, did most of the 
work. 

Mrs, Titus, Extension Librarian, 
spent a week in Mackay assisting in 
the project. 


MOSCOW PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Mrs. William Huffman, Moscow, 
is the new member of the Moscow 
Public Library Board replacing Mrs. 
C. R. Stillinger, who has resigned. 
At the June meeting of the library 
board, Mrs. Kyle Laughlin was 
elected President of the Board for 
the coming year. 


The Moscow Public Library, hav- 
ing just closed its 1958-59 fiscal 
year, notes that it had a total cir- 
culation of books of 52,289 and that 
it purchased 1,037 new books during 
the year. Besides that it is the re- 
cipient of donations of books almost 
every month from interested patrons 
or friends. 


Mrs. Suttner, Librarian, is con- 
ducting an extensive weeding pro- 
gram in order that unused books do 
not take up valuable space on the 
shelves for more up to date ma- 
terial. 


The Moscow Toastmistress Club 
has started a “Story Hour” for chil- 
dren which meets at the Library 
two Saturdays a month. All mem- 
bers of the Club participate in this, 
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each one signing up for a certain 
Saturday. These hours have been 
very well attended, and will continue 
throughout the summer months as 
well as during the regular school 
year. 
NEZ PERCE COUNTY 
FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Four members of the Nez Perce 
County Free Library District were 
re-elected in the district election. 
Mrs. Carl A. Weholt of Lewiston- 
Orchards was elected as the fifth 
member, replacing Mrs. David Ar- 
rivee. 


OAKLEY PUBLIC LIBRARY 


In June, Mrs. Alberta Titus, Ex- 
tension Librarian, went to Oakley 
to meet with the Library Board and 
to assist Mrs. Relia Paskett, the Li- 
brarian. A deposit collection of 162 
books was sent to Oakley by the 
State Library to reinforce their col- 
lection. Mrs. Paskett reports that af- 
ter some publicity, 11 new card 
holders were obtained and over 40 
books were circulated in one day. 

ONEIDA COUNTY 
FREE LIBRARY DISTRICT 


Mrs. Sara Palmer was re-elected 
aS a member of the Board of the 
Oneida County Free Library District 
and will serve a five-year term. 

PORTNEUF 
FREE LIBRARY DISTRICT 


Three new members were elected 
to the Library District Board: Mrs. 


Doris Lyman, Mr. John Valenty 
and Mr. Dale D. Jones. Board mem- 
bers re-elected were: Mrs. Helen 
Smith and Mr. Boyd Neider. At an 
organizational meeting, Mrs. Helen 
Smith was elected President of the 
Board. 


SHOSHONE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mrs. Helen Pardew has been ap- 
pointed to the Shoshone Public Li- 
brary Board succeeding Mrs, Marian 
Adkins, who has resigned. 


TWIN FALLS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mr. Arthur L. DeVolder, Librarian, 
attended an Institute on library 
adult education held at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, in June. 
He reports that discussions were 
held on planning, staging and eval- 
uating adult education activities. 
The role of the public library in the 
field of adult education was em- 
phasized. 


The Twin Falls Public Library is 
sponsoring an active reading pro- 
gram for juveniles. 


WENDELL 
SHERBURN MERRILL SMITH 
MEMORIAL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Public Library announces 
that the new summer library story 
hour will be held each Saturday 
morning. Mrs. James Eaton and 
Mrs. Fred Wolford, members of the 
Library Board, have volunteered 
their services. All children from 
grade two through six have been 
invited to participate. 
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